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Order L-107 permits you to buy steel* UNIT HEATERS 


WPB Order L-107 approves the sale of steel Unit Heaters— trucks, munitions, drugs, chemicals and food products, Unit 
PP 8 wee pel 

1. On a specific contract or sub-contract for the U. S. Army, Heaters are saving valuable space, conserving fuel and saving 

U. S. Navy, U. S. Maritime Commission or U. $. Coast ‘mstallation time. The use of Unit Heaters also releases great 
Guard, as identified by a contract number issued by uantities of critical materials for other urgent war needs. 






one of these services . . . Any representative of the 19 member companies of the 
2. If expressly authorized on Form PD-412A by the Director Industrial Unit Heater Association will give you complete 
of Industry Operations. data—aid you in expediting your order or in filling out 


; : ' , Form PD-412A. 
Unit Heaters are playing a vital part in the war effort. In _ an ie 
*Copper Unit Heaters are being conserved at this time for ship- 


the aviation industry, in the manufacture of ships, tanks, board use and for use outside the Continental United States. 
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Taking it easy in America 


can kill a soldier overseas 


E honest, now—aren’t you and all of us 

B spending time every day that we could 

and should spend in work? Taking it easy just 10 

minutes a day by everyone in war work would cost 

America 1,250,000 hours of war production every day. 

A million and a quarter hours would build 10 big 
bombing planes or 3,500 automatic rifles. 





Men may die on future battlefields if those 10 
planes, those 3,500 rifles are not there. 


If we, on production lines, ease off ten minutes to 
wash up at the end of the shift, if we take it a bit easy 
at desk or machine—why shouldn’t the soldier and 
sailor on firing lines? If we duck responsibility for 
winning this war, why shouldn’t he? If we think of 
ourselves first—our money or power or rights— 
why shouldn’t he? 


But if he did, we'd call him a traitor to his country. 
There’s only one test you and I dare apply to every 
question now. Not “What would I like?” but “Will 
it help win the war?” 
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You CAN BUILD IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS... 
WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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NEW WAR LEADERSHIP................ P. 11 
What this country needs, the man in the 
street may be thinking, is a high command 
of flying admirals and front-line generals. 
Whether Admiral Leahy’s appointment 
will streamline the war leadership to that 
point is a question that has all Washing- 
ton reaching for answers. Presented are 
the authoritative inside answers, which re- 
veal just how complete will be the transi- 
tion from amateur to professional leader- 
ship in the war effort. 


OUR ANSWER TO U-BOATG.......... P. 13 
The Nazi stranglehold on our supply lines 
to Britain and Russia tightens every day. 
Officials are faced with a real crisis .. . 
one which bears directly on the whole 
question of the second front, the war itself. 
Ahead seems to be a new policy in deal- 
ing with the situation, a policy which, if 
successful, will constitute a major Allied 
victory. The article explains. 


POLITICS IN WARTIME.................. P. 14 
Ear-to-the-grounders report that Congress- 
men are unduly worried about the election 
scene . . . advise that the voters so far 
have shown little indication of retiring 
their legislators. But Congressmen aren’t 
so sure, turn to the old campaign standbys 
of feed ’em and speech ‘em. What the 
real political issues are this year and what 
the trends in public opinion reveal are 
disclosed in this cross-country survey. 


INFLATION: THE FACTS................ P. 16 
It doesn’t take much to raise the ghost 
of inflation in the nation’s capital. A word 
in passing by some official is puffed into 
unrecognizable form in a few hours. The 
real facts and figures reveal quite a dif- 
ferent story, as this ‘article conclusively 
proves. Here is the pattern of war and 
postwar economy, briefed for newsminded 
readers. 


AMERICA’S FOOD SUPPLY............ P. 18 


Last week’s meat shortage scare won’t be 


News within the News 


the last to plague officials and housewives. 
Scares of that kind are one of the prices 
the nation pays in making war. But the 
facts, as set forth, should do much to keep 
public thinking in the future from falling 
prey to scaremongers, whose only effect is 
to sabotage national morale. 


FARM INCOME: WAR & PEACE......P. 22 


The purchasing power of the American 

farmer this year is the highest in history. 

Whether this new-found standard of living 

will continue depends on certain variables 
. evaluated in this article 


POSTWAR TAX CREDIT?...........0002. P. 29 
There is nothing traditional in the tax bill 
now before the Senate. Similarly there is 
little that is orthodox in Senator George’s 
views. The chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee has some highly interesting 
ideas, which are presented in this timely 
article, packed with information for all 
taxpayers, individual and corporate. 
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e Your first job now, like ours, is to help win the 
war. Most important for American industry is 
to back up our men on the fighting fronts— 
produce more and faster until we’ve won through 
to Victory. That’s what the Gulf South is doing. 
Like the rest of the nation, we’ve rolled up our 
sleeves and are doing our utmost in this crisis. 

We, here in the Gulf South, take pride in the 
part we are playing in our war program... a part 
made possible to a great extent by this area’s rich 
resources, diversified raw materials, abundant, de- 
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pendable Natural Gas fuel, mild year-round climate 
and a people anxious to utilize fully these industrial 
advantages for war. After the war is won—and we 
will win—these advantages can help your industry 
just as they are now helping Gulf South industry 
do a big job in our war program. 

Consider Gulf South industrial advantages for 
your industry. Further information on the Gulf 
South in relation to your future requirements will 
be gladly given on request. Your inquiry will be kept 
strictly confidential. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 





PLAN YOUR FUTURE IN THE 


eG Sout 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 

ton, ‘Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 

received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MIS- 

SISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 
ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


.- HELP WIN THE WAR 


COPR.. 1942 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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“The old man hasn’t got much time 
to be sentimental these days. But whenever I look at that 
picture you had taken when you were home on leave the 
last time, I sort of get a lump in my throat. 

“It reminds me of the time when you were eight years old 
and getting over scarlet fever. I'd promised you anything 
you wanted, and you asked for a soldier suit. Gosh, it was 
hard to turn you down, but I couldn’t tell you then it was 
because your Mother was against it. She didn’t want you 
to even play soldier. 

“Neither did I, son—but now that you’ve finally got your 
soldier suit, 1 couldn’t feel any prouder if I was in it my- 
self! Your Mother feels the same way about it. 


“I wish I was with you, Jimmy 





and don’t let anybody 
kid you, I’m not too old to take on a few of those bums 


myself. But—well, I don’t know how to express it, but 


son, I am with you. If you could see the amount of stuff 





this plant’s turning out, you wouldn’t have any worry about 
us here at home backing you up!” 

ok * 2 
For us at home, the job is to increase production. One way 
to do it is by the proper use of light wherever eyes are at 
work. Give a man good light, so he can see without squint- 


ing or strain, and results prove he’ll do more and better 
work, spoil fewer pieces, and feel better when the day’s over. 
It’s General Electric’s job to supply the lamps that keep 
industry going. It is also General Electric’s job to have 
trained men ready to help every war plant get the last bit 
of light from every bit of current. To leave nothing undone 
that might mean another plane or tank or gun for Jimmy 


. .. Wherever he is! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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Whole U.S. war machine is creaking and groaning and moving toward trouble. 

It is about to clash head on with civilian industry, to create problems that 
can't be solved with talk and big figures. This is to be the time of shift-over 
from a peace basis to a war basis in industry. It's to be a painful period. 

Yet: There isn't any alternative, any easy way out. 

In the past figures of 45,000 tanks and 185,000 airplanes and 2,800 cargo 
vessels and 60,000 antiaircraft guns could be tossed around glibly. 

Now the time has come to produce the materials and plans and labor that will 
go into those tanks and guns and airplanes. Either that or they won't be pro- 
duced. Result is that something is going to have to give way and in a hurry. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











That's only a general statement of the problem. It is deeper than that. 

What has been happening is this..... 

High officials have talked about shutting off materials to civilian indus- 
try, about converting to war, about shortages. But: Except for autos, conver- 
Sion is just starting. Huge inventories of vital materials remain in civilian 
hands. So: War industry suddenly is running into critical shortages of material. 

We've been pouring steel into merchant ships. But: We've fallen behind in 
production of escort ships. So: Merchant ships, with their vital cargoes, are 
easy prey to submarines, are sunk at a record rate in waters of this Hemisphere. 

Army goes ahead specifying steel for airplane hangars. But: There isn't 
enough steel for airplanes themselves or ships or other things. So: We get steel 
hangars that could be made of lumber and don't get all the steel weapons we might. 

Armor plate is being poured into battleships that seldom fire a shot. But: 
Tank production threatens to slow down or to stop from lack of armor plate. 

War planners insist U.S. can't get along on 2,200,000 tons of copper a year. 
Yet: Hitler does fairly well on 200,000 tons and Japan on even less. 

U.S. makes 85,000,000 tons of steel a year; Germany and Japan, 50,000,000. 
Still: We're facing a crisis in steel supply with expansion plans revived. 

And so it goes. There's obvious lack of planning, obvious confusion in the 
attitude of planners, obvious need for a shakedown and reshuffling. 











This adds up to trouble for civilian industry, to trouble for civilians. 

Reason is that Government now must get hard-boiled, must cut down further 
on materials for civilian use, must get a hold on inventories. 

Either that, or the military services will. The time when the country can 
coast along with business about as usual appears to be nearly ended. Time when 
Government really makes up its mind where it is going, and when, and how is fast 
approaching. The alternative would be continued defeats in the war. 

As a result: Don't be surprised if Government really does order industries 











to "concentrate" civilian production. Don't be surprised if Government takes a 
firm hold on the flow of materials, if it begins to know where it is going. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


When it comes to the war itself.....things aren't going well. 

Hitler has Russia with her back to the wall. It's a decisive period. 

Hitler's submarines continue to baffle the U.S. Navy. They are crippling 
the effectiveness of the modest war effort that this country is making. 

Japan keeps on strengthening her forces in the Aleutian Islands. She's set 
to make trouble for U.S. forces that now may try to land where they could have 
landed without trouble a few weeks ago. That is a penalty for lack of foresight. 

And: Military view is strong that Japan intends to hit Russia in August; 
that another front is to open, this time in Siberia. 

War is moving toward another crisis, with U.S. part in it not yet great. 














Air transport holds much promise for the future. It's a means of tying the 
supply arm of the Air Force to that force, giving it comparable speed. 

But: It isn't likely that air transport will solve general war transport 
problems anytime soon; that it suddenly will blossom into fleets of giant planes. 
Expansion plans, temporarily, are more modest than that, big as they are. 

Something to keep in mind: 

A fleet of 5,000 flying boats the size of Glenn Martin's "Mars" could carry 
75,000 tons of freight to England each week, if they didn't carry gas to return. 
If gasoline for a return trip were carried, the load would be cut to 25,000 tons. 

And: If gas isn't carried, tankers would have to carry it and they would 
sail the seas’ and need protection. Moreover: England's incoming freight is about 
750,000 tons a week. England, too, is the nearest scene of war action. 

Those are military figures. They're based on one trip a week, which experts 
say is about as much as can be expected for a round trip with loading, etc. 

So: Merchant ships will sail the seas for a long time to come. That isn't to 
say that air transport is not vital. It is. But: Volume of goods moving on the 
oceans is so great that air transport can affect only the most vital. 








Don't get too excited about the prospect of runaway inflation during war. 

It doesn't appear to be in the cards. There will be rising prices, maybe as 
much as 10 per cent on this turn of the cycle. But: Government can't afford to 
permit real wartime inflation. It's too upsetting, too distracting. (See page 16.) 

Result is that controls will be set up before things get out of hand. That 
is the experience of other warring countries. It is the probable experience here. 

However: That is not to say that inflation will not occur after the war. 
Chances are that it will; that the war will last long enough to build vast pools 
of purchasing power and vast pent-up demands that can't be satisfied quickly. 

And: Once war ends, pressure will be great to end rationing, to cut taxes, 
to take off all curbs on prices and wages. Then is when the test will come. 
It could result in a debacle, in a wild spree and then in a crack-up. 

No such development is probably during the war itself. 














In the general situation...... 

Food: To be abundant. Meat shortage is local and temporary. (See page 18.) 

Clothing: Also to be abundant. Quality may suffer, but people will have 
enough to wear. Wool supply depends in part upon shipping to Australia. 

Fuel: To be short, particularly for Eastern home owners using oil. 

Transport: To grow steadily tighter both inside and outside the country. 
Reduction in truck travel is being ordered. Railroads need equipment. 

Rubber: No panacea for this problem is in sight. Nonessential drivers must 
continue to think in terms of existing tires. No new ones or retreads probable. 


See also pages 1l, 14, 29. 
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SERIES OF INFORMATIVE TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 











What is SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 


HE chemist will tell you that synthetic a wide number of commercial purposes. 
rubber is not rubber at all. It is made from 
organic materials having in themselves none In workaday use Chemigum has now a num- 
of the characteristics of rubber. ber of advantages and some drawbacks. It can 
be made superior to rubber in resistance to 
There are several types of synthetic rubber. wear and abrasion—or to the disintegrating 
They can be derived from coal, grain alcohol, _action of oil and gasoline. It excels natural 
acetylene, petroleum, natural gas and other rubber in resisting oxidation and it can be 
hydrocarbons by a wide variety of chemical compounded so it remains flexible at sub- 
processes. zero temperatures. 


Goodyear is familiar with all these processes. 
Its first patent on artificial rubber man- 
ufacture dates from 1927. This was pre- 


On the other hand, Chemigum is not as elastic 
nor as adhesive as rubber. At high tempera- 
tures it suffers a temporary reduction in 


ceded by several years of preliminary toughness. It is more difficult to process; its 
research. Since that time it has striven to 


produce a synthetic that would equal or im- 

prove upon the best properties of natural These limitations are not insurmountable. 
rubber and have none Under the pressures 
of its weaknesses. of war Goodyear is 


we ¢ advancing and en- 
From this beginning larging new and won- 


more than fifteen der-working manu- 
years ago Goodyear facturing facilities in 


cost is as yet relatively high. 





developedChemigum. cooperation with the 
This is a petroleum-base synthetic. government program. Within another year 
We have been producing it in limited these should simplify mass production — 
quantities during the past four years for and greatly lower costs. 





THE GREATEST NAME a4 RUBBER 


Chemigum— T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 




















The March of the News 





New Moves to Check Inflation? . . . Increasing Steel Output... 
Rubber Victory for Farm Bloc . . . Revised Rules for Truck Driving 


Cost of living. Action to tighten the 
Administration’s control over an inflation- 
ary cost-of-living situation drew nearer. 
Week’s developments included: 

Wages: Methods of extending presiden- 
tial power to freeze wages were debated 
at conferences held at the White House 
with leaders of Congress, labor and _ busi- 
ness. Senators agitating for immediate ac- 
tion heard a promise from Majority Leader 
Barkley, of Kentucky, that the President 
would take remedial steps in a few days. 

Taxes: Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
urged the Senate to increase the House- 
approved tax bill of $6,143,900,000 to 
$8,710,000,000 and repeal “special privi- 
leges.” He listed tax exemption for State 
and municipal securities and separate in- 
come tax returns by married couples. 

Prices: Congress adopted a compromise 
giving the Office of Price Administration 
$120,000,000 of working funds for the year. 
Agriculture Department launched a price 
adjustment and subsidy program to ease 
the shortage of meats in Eastern States, 
emphasized that no rationing of meat is 
expected in the near future. 


Tide of war. Largest convoy of Ameri- 
can troops yet to be sent abroad landed in 
Britain. German offensive rolled onward 
in Southern Russia as Soviet troops pressed 
the Nazis back at Voronezh. British forces 
held limited advances in Egypt, aided by 
heavy bombing attacks of American Air 
Force units. On the Pacific Front, Japa- 
nese invasion forces consolidated positions 
at Buna, 100 miles across the island of 
New Guinea from the Allied outpost of 
Port Moresby, despite strong air attacks 
by Allied forces. Army and Navy continued 
air and submarine attacks on Japanese in- 
vasion base in the Aleutians, sinking three 
more enemy destroyers in the Kiska area. 


War production. Increasing co-opera- 
tion between U.S. and Canada to speed 
production of war materiel was hailed by 
the initial report of the Joint U.S.-Cana- 
dian War Production Board. It showed an- 
nual rate of munitions output in the second 
quarter of 1942 had increased 400 per cent 
in U.S. over output in the same period last 
year; 300 per cent in Canada. 


Steel shortage. Growing importance of 
steel shortage was reflected by Maritime 
Commission’s refusal to rescind an order 
cancelling a contract with the Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc. of New Orleans, for 200 Lib- 
erty ships. Senate Committee Investigat- 
ing the Defense Program prepared to open 


investigations into the steel shortage, the 
rate of sinkings of American cargo ships, 
the feasibility of building cargo airplanes. 
Iron and steel branch of War Production 
Board recommended increasing the steel 
industry’s ingot capacity to 98,280,000 
tons by the middle of next year. The in- 
crease would come within a million tons of 
restoring the steel program to the size 
approved in September, 1941, and subse- 
quently cut by 10 per cent. 


Naval construction. Results of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee’s yeag- 


long investigation showed that volume of 
naval ship construction had jumped 360 





Votes for Men in Service: 
Plan to Waive Registration 


Congress is pushing action to make 
voting in the national elections easy 
for any person in the armed services 
who is stationed in the continental U.S. 

The legislation, already passed by 
the House, directs the Army and Navy 
to provide postcards bearing requests 
for ballots to all personnel after August 
15. After signing a postcard and send- 
ing it to the Secretary of his State, 
each man would receive a ballot by 
mail. 

Purpose of the measure is to remove 
*the necessity for registering before vot- 
ing. Some Southern States require the 
payment of poll taxes for registration. 
Expected effect is to make voting al- 
most automatic for any soldier or sail- 
or who desires to vote and who meets 
his State’s voter qualifications. 

A small minority of Southern Con- 
gressmen opposed the bill on the 
ground that it interfered with State 
control over election laws. 











per cent in the fiscal year 1941-42; that 
aircraft of all types in naval service had 
increased from 2,067 to 4,895; that out of 
34,405 contracts valued at $4,599,087,085, 
profits had averaged 8.1 per cent. The 
Committee recommended a statutory limi- 
tation on profits, asserting that 95 per cent 
of war contractors were doing an honest 
job, but that the other 5 per cent appeared 
to be “receiving excessive profits.” 


Rubber. Congressional supporters of a 
program to utilize grain more fully in pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber triumphed over 
Administration opposition and passed a bill 
creating a rubber supply agency. The 


agency would remove from the War Pro- 
duction Board control over production of 
synthetic rubber from farm and _ forest 
products. Farm bloc members, who blocked 
the legislation, accused WPB of bias in fa- 
vor of petroleum as a source of rubber. The 
action topped a week in which leading rub- 
ber manufacturers claimed that all cars 
now running could be provided with tires 
enough to last until June, 1944, through 
distribution of 4,660,000 prewar tires now 
held by dealers, the recapping of 30,291,000 
tires, and manufacture of 13,223,000 new 
tires. The program, they claimed, would 
not interfere with military requirements, 
but would not permit pleasure driving. 


Trucks. Nationwide inventory of all new 
commercial motor vehicles, including 
trucks, ambulances and station wagons, 
was ordered by WPB. Office of Defense 
Transportation revised its regulations gov- 
erning private and contract carriers to pro- 
vide a 25 per cent reduction in mileage of 
trucks below corresponding months of last 
year. The new rules prohibit special deliv- 
eries and call-backs, except to hospitals. 


Gasoline rationing. Easternmost coun- 
ties of eight States adjoining the East 
Coast ration area were brought under 
limited gas rationing. “Buffer zones,” were 
established to discourage motorists living 
in the rationed area from driving over the 
line to purchase unlimited quantities of 
gasoline. Deliveries to filling stations in the 
zones were cut 25 per cent. As permanent 
gasoline rationing took effect on the East 
Coast, OPA Administrator Leon Hender- 
son warned that dealers violating the regu- 
lations would have their gasoline supplies 
shut off. 


Sedition indictment. Indicted as sedi- 
tionists were 28 persons under investigation 
since the autumn of 1940. They were 
charged with conducting a nationwide con- 
spiracy to impair the loyalty, morale and 
discipline of the armed forces through pub- 
lications and organizations including the 
German-American Bund, Ku Klux Klan, 
America First Committee and others. 


Casualty list. Total casualties of United 
States armed forces from the outbreak of 
hostilities to July 21 numbered 44,143, 
the Office of War Information announced. 
The total includes killed, wounded and 
missing of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard and the Philippine Scouts. 
The number of killed totals 4,801; 
wounded, 3,218; missing, 36,124. 
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There's 


S THINGS NOW STAND, there are enough 
Pullman cars to meet all requirements 
for troop transportation without seriously 


affecting civilian passenger service IF... 


civilian travelers cooperate in making 


capacity use of cars! 


Therefore, you help your own cause by 
following these simple suggestions when- 
ever you make an overnight trip: 


1 Make reservations as early as possible, 
This gives Pullman time to send cars 


where and when they are needed. 


2 Cancel reservations promptly if plans 
change. This avoids wasteful vacancies 
by making available to others the space 
being held for you. 

3 Ask your ticket salesman on which days 
Pullmans are least crowded and try to 
travel on those days. This helps spread 
travel evenly throughout the week. 


& KEEP 


YOUR PLEDGE TO BUY UNITED STATES 








room for both... /F / 


4 Take as little luggage as you can. This 
gives you and your fellow passengers 


more room to relax in the car. 


It is definitely encouraging that very few 
people, so far, have failed to obtain Pull- 
man accommodations on the trains they 
have wanted to take, even though civilian 
travel has increased and so many sleeping 


cars are needed to move troops. 


SLEEP GOING— 


———— 


To 


WAR BONDS 


In some cases, of course, passengers don’t 
get the exact type of accommodation they 
ask for. But whether you sleep in an up- 
per, a lower, a section or a room, you 
enjoy the comfortable privacy of a soft, 
full-sized Pullman bed. 


And you get the “‘sleep going”’ that is so 
important when you have-to “keep going” 


at an all-out wartime pace. 


KEEP GOING— 





Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ...LONG DISTANCE HELPS UNITE THE NATION 











WE ARE THE UNSEEN 


We are the unseen, ever watchful, never sleeping, 
Binding the atoms together. 
Not ours the glory nor applause, 
We wear no uniform and yet are part of our land’s destiny, 
Guarding her secrets well. 
We are the unseen, loyal, true to an ideal, 
One God, one country, one flag: 
We want no praise, knowing, out there, 
Men have shed their blood that we might live... 
With others soon to follow them. 
Our reward shall be, one day, with the touch of magic 
at our finger-tips 
To send across the quivering wires 
One far-flung cry — “Ours is the Victory!” 


ELEANORA DAYTON SURRY 
Long Distance Operator. Washington, D. C. 
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The National Week «+» 


THE NEW LEADERSHIP 
IN OUR WAR EFFORT 


Appointment of Admiral Leahy as a Start in Streamlining Commands 


Pressure for decisions 
giving more weight to air 
and submarine planning 


The issue of leadership in the American 
war effort is breaking into the open. That 
issue is being forced upon President Roose- 
velt by events in this war. 

In the Atlantic, the battle with Hitler’s 
submarines is going strongly against this 
country. In the Pacific, Japan has been al- 
lowed to move large forces into the Ameri- 
can-owned Aleutian Islands. In Europe, 
this country’s plan of keeping Russia fight- 
ing with aid of American supplies is grave- 
ly threatened. In the U.S., bad situations 
are slowing output of ships and weapons. 

America’s whole war effort thus is beset 
by problems that are preventing this coun- 
try from exerting decisive power at the 
battle front. Complaint is heard that lack 
of co-ordination between the armed serv- 
ices is permitting setbacks. At the same 
time, the very nature of war itself is be- 
ing revolutionized by the airplane. De- 
mands are rising in Congress and elsewhere 


for more room near the top in the high 
command for men who are wide awake to 
changes in warfare being wrought by air- 
plane and submarine. 

In brief, the war has reached a stage that 
impels President Roosevelt to action. Thus 
far, decisions have centered heavily in two 
men: Mr. Roosevelt, who is burdened by 
vast duties, and Harry Hopkins, a man of 
frail health and by training a social work- 
er. Now President Roosevelt is pictured 
as being aware that troubles just ahead 
will bring a clamor for new leaders. 

The President is offering the country one 
new leader in Admiral William D. Leahy. 
Admiral Leahy will be chief of staff to the 
Commander in Chief. This is an office new 
to the nation. It preserves all the Presi- 
dent’s powers as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. Yet it provides the 
President with an adviser on decisions af- 
fecting the war. 

This means: A start now may be made 
to streamline the American military or- 
ganization at the top. Something of a shift 
away from amateur leadership toward pro- 
fessional leadership in White House han- 





—Acme 


FLIGHT DECK: Not many admirals are aviators 
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dling of war matters may be indicated. 

The extent and nature of future shifts 
of leadership of the armed forces are ex- 
pected to depend very much upon the ad- 
vice of Admiral Leahy. This raises ques- 
tions as to Admiral Leahy’s qualifications, 
and as to the powers to be wielded by the 
President’s new personal chief of staff. 

Man and job. Admiral Leahy knows 
first hand the main theaters of this war. 
He knows about the Orient and the Far 
Pacific from fighting in China and in the 
Philippines. He knows about the Battle of 
the Atlantic from transporting troops with 
great through U-boat infested 
waters in World War I. Just back from 
France as Ambassador, he brings personal 
knowledge of the European theater of war. 
He knows the problems of the Caribbean 
from his service as Governor of Puerto 
Rico. Now 67 years old, Admiral Leahy 
still is able in body and willing in spirit 
to serve once more. 

Admiral Leahy’s secrets. The store of 
information he brings back from France 
is for use of his Government only. Two of 
his own among his most im- 
portant secrets. He never has disclosed his 
ideas about what the Allies must do to win 
the war. And he never has revealed his 
opinion as to when and where the Allies 
should undertake to open a western front. 
Those confidences are for the President. 

Fitness for the new job. Admiral Leahy 
knows the Navy as a sailor and executive. 
He is highly regarded in the Army for his 
grasp of its problems. He is not an aviator 
and is shy on experience in command of 
submarines. But he has commanded every 
type of surface craft from gunboat to bat- 
tleship. He has been commander of the 
Battle Force. As Chief of Naval Opera- 


tions, he ran the Navy. 


success 


views are 


Views on reorganization. Need for a 
shake-up to clear the nation’s decks for war 
is understood to have impressed Admiral 
Leahy two years ago. In 1940, the Presi- 
dent reputedly consulted him as to possi- 
bilities of becoming co-ordinator of na- 
tional defense. It was then that published 
reports said Admiral Leahy pointed to a 
need to get rid of deadwood in high mili- 
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—British Press Service 


DESERT WARNING: Congress is demanding a high command awake to changes in warfare wrought by airplanes 


tary ranks. The idea attributed to him was 
that about half of the admirals and some 
of the older Army men should be retired 
or transferred. 

But these reports were not confirmed. 
Changes in high positions have been made 
since then. The views that Admiral Leahy 
now may hold as to needs for further 
changes are among his secrets. But if there 
should be a shake-up, its origin, rightly or 
not, will be commonly attributed to him. 

How he will work. The President’s own 
description of Admiral Leahy’s new job 
is that he will do leg work, index work and 
summary work for the Chief Executive. 
Questions whether the Admiral will have 
a staff of Army, Navy and Air Force of- 
ficers under him, the President said tartly 
in press conference, have nothing to do 
with the price of eggs. This seems to mean: 

Admiral Leahy may have some assist- 
ants. But he is not to be head of a joint 
Army and Navy general staff. The two 
branches will continue separate. At the top 
of the Army, as now, will be General 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King will continue in his 
comparable position as head of the Navy. 
Technically, Admiral Leahy’s field in his 
new work is naval service, since he was 
recalled to active duty by naval order and 
no presidential order has given him broad- 
er duties. 

Nevertheless it is expected that General 
Marshall as well as Admiral King usually 
will report to the President through Ad- 
miral Leahy. Possibilities that this might 
cause friction seemingly impress the Presi- 
dent little. 

Admiral Leahy’s influence, though in- 
direct, is not discounted. It will have both 
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a personal and an official basis. The Presi- 
dent and the Admiral are close friends. 
Now, at an important moment in history, 
that relationship has brought Admiral 
Leahy an unusual assignment. Not merely 
occasionally, but day in and day out in 
the emergency, he is to be eyes, ears and 
adviser to the Commander in Chief. 

Pressing problems await attention of the 
President and his adviser. Thus: 

As to Navy leadership: There has been 
little shake-up of commands. Age and 
seniority continue to weigh heavily in fill- 
ing top places. All four admirals are more 
than 61 years old. Most of the vice ad- 
mirals and.rear admirals are more than 56, 
and a substantial number are more than 61. 

A kindred problem is that naval officers 
with flight training have a small number 
of commands. Naval war now is fought 
mostly in the air, but the Navy suffers 
from a scarcity of leadership trained for 
the kind of fighting that is winning the 
battles in this war. 

Admiral King, at the top, is an aviator. 
But Admirals Thomas C. Hart, Harold R. 
Stark and Chester W. Nimitz are not. Vice 
Admirals William F. Halsey and John H. 
Hoover are aviators, but nine other vice 
admirals are not. Of 104 rear admirals, 15 
are aviators and 89 are not. The Navy is 
building a huge air force and is starting 
a program of promotions for aviation offi- 
cers. But a big job of revamping in line 
with the lessons of air war remains. 

As to Army leadership: The Army 
shake-up already is far advanced. Officers 
too old for field service have been shifted 
to desk positions. The Army Air Forces 
are given a large degree of autonomy. 
Qualified air officers are rapidly advanced. 


Latest issue is raised by field officers, 
having much service with troops. These 
say the best jobs are going to staff officers, 
trained in military theory and in adminis- 
tration rather than in the command of 
men. Officers at the top and the young 
men up to rank of major as a rule have 
good field training. Most complaint comes 
from the middle ranks. 

As to labor and reform: Admiral Leahy 
has been credited with an opinion that to 
win the war it may be necessary for this 
country to increase the hours of labor 
without necessarily increasing wages. 

But such views, if held by him, would 
be unlikely to affect the Administration’s 
course. For in the field of social policy and 
reform, the President will continue to have 
the advice of Harry Hopkins. Admiral 
Leahy’s work is specifically stated to be 
in the military field. 

Who will run the war? This is a war in 
which the military forces are directed by 
the civilian heads of nations. That is as 
true in America as in England, Russia, 
Germany or Italy, though Japan is run 
by a military clique. 

In fact as well as in name, President 
Roosevelt intends to keep on being the 
Commander in Chief of all this nation’s 
armed forces. Problems of streamlining this 
country’s military effort all center in the 
White House. In fact, through the lend- 
lease program, the United Nations are 
looking more and more to the same place 
for leadership. In getting the expert assist- 
ance of Admiral Leahy, the President is not 
delegating but tightening his command of 
the war efforts. The decisions of broad 
strategy and direction of forces fighting 
all over the world stay in his hands. 
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The National Week 





Is Convoy Only Answer 


to Submarine Menace? 
U.S. Plan for Combined Use of Escort Vessels, Patrol Ships, Aircraft 


Failure of Axis forces 
to achieve success in 
knocking out U-boat hunters 


Submarine warfare on shipping in Amer- 
ican waters is approaching a crisis level. 
Officials compare destruction now to the 
sinkings that threatened to cripple Eng- 
land in 1917. 

The submarine attacks are not now being 
met successfully by American counter- 
measures. Shipping losses in the week of 
July 12 are revealed officially to have 
reached the highest level of the war. Even 
the record shipbuilding of this country’s 
yards was greatly exceeded by the losses. 

Now, as at the crisis of World War I, 
the U-boat campaign is aimed to strangle 
the Allied war effort. That campaign now 
is striking: at the supply lines to Russia 
and England; at the shipping needed if 
the Allies are to open a western front; at 
the oil supplies for American war plants, 
American homes and American motors. 

What is happening at sea has set aside 
all earlier promises of the Navy to ease 
the U-boat menace. It is forcing attention 
to the following: 

Merchant ships. 


word has been to 


Hitherto the watch- 
build ships and _ still 
more ships. All emphasis was on expansion 
of production. All priority was given to the 
construction of 10,000-ton cargo vessels. 

Now it is decided to cancel a contract 
for 200 of these ships. A project in Louisi- 
ana to turn out these ships by mass-pro- 
duction methods is to be ended. Officials 
doubt the wisdom of building ships merely 
to be sunk. 

Patrol ships. Building of antisubmarine 
craft is reported behind schedule. This kind 
of construction now may get first priority. 
Ships to protect merchant vessels rather 
than ships to be sunk along with their 
cargoes now are wanted most. 

Sea command. Unity of command over 
all antisubmarine forces now is being urged 
as a first essential to success. Men who 
have fought submarines in two wars say 
that victory will be hard to win until the 
present divided direction is ended. 

Air transport. Air-minded officials are 
insisting that no time be lost in exploiting 
the advantages of air transport to the full. 
But the vast bulk of goods to be transported 
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makes it impossible to abandon the building 
of cargo ships now in favor of cargo planes. 

All this raises the question whether sub- 
marines can be beaten. 

Why the U-boats are baffling. The U- 
boats have this country guessing. A com- 
mittee of Congress has ordered a hunt for 
the causes of their success. All kinds of 
theories are offered. The latest is that the 
Germans have invented an underwater 
tanker and tender to supply submarines. 

Truth is that technical improvements 
are making the submarine a master wea- 
pon. It takes its place with the airplane as 
an elusive and dangerous implement of 
war. Better sonic devices and quieter mo- 
tors enable it to track merchant 
ships, fire improved torpedoes with deadly 
accuracy, and dive faster to get away. Its 
long cruising range has made the subma- 
rine a world-wide menace. 

American submarines have proved how 
They 
have torpedoed a score of Japanese war- 
ships and a bigger number of cargo vessels 
with a loss of only two American subma- 
rines by enemy action. 

Are convoys the only answer? It is 
true that convoying works, when it is pos- 
sible. Not a transport or a soldier has been 
lost in convoying U.S. troops, including 


down 


deadly is this underwater enemy. 
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the latest AEF contingent arriving in Brit- 
ain. Very few convoyed ships have gone 
down anywhere in American waters. 

Hence this country is ordering full speed 
ahead in a huge program of building escort 
vessels. This is the biggest single part of 
the huge new naval program. 

Officials deny that this country has been 
driven back to the convoy as the sole an- 
swer. Congress is appropriating $30,000,- 
000 to train men in using secret weapons of 
our own, no doubt including some against 
U-boats. 

The fleets of patrol boats now building 
are not intended merely for convoy work. 
They are expected to swarm out from our 
shores in an aggressive hunt. Thus far the 
Nazis and Japanese have had small suc- 
cess knocking out these hunters. Up to 
date in this war only one American cruiser, 
11 destroyers and 11 patrol craft have 
been lost in both oceans as a result of all 
types of enemy action. 

The uses of air power, both planes and 
blimps, against U-boats are only beginning. 
American airmen can carry the attack soon 
directly against the U-boat nests and fac- 
tories'in Germany as the British are doing. 
The combined use of all available weapons 
gives the best chance to defeat the subma- 
rine in the end. 


—Wide World 


NAZIS AND ‘TIN FISH’—for some, grave markers in Virginia 
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POLITICS IN WARTIME: 
ISSUES BEFORE VOTERS 


Little Disposition Shown by Citizens to Defeat Congressmen in Office 


Evidences that local 
instead of national fights 
are influencing balloting 


A cry went up a few months ago that 
the war would provide an excuse for not 
holding elections in 1942. There was talk 
of a political truce for the duration. That 
was what England had achieved. And the 
Axis had abolished elections permanently. 
But Abraham Lincoln’s line of 1864 was 
quoted: “We cannot have 
ment without elections and if the rebellion 
could force us to forego or postpone a 


free govern- 


national election it might fairly claim to 
have already conquered and ruined us.” 

Lincoln’s thought prevailed. August puts 
America 
Fourteen States already have voted. Four- 
teen more vote in August. The rest choose 
candidates in September. A month of 
oratory paves with words the way to the 
November elections. In the meantime, the 
war awaits the results of that balloting. A 
second front, taxes, price control, ration- 
ing, the hard-boiled tactics 
fight the war, all of these lag. 

Members of Congress, their jobs in the 
balance, watch for any wisp of a trend 
from their home States. And behind the 
scenes, they urge a recess which will let 
them go home for the campaigning. 

The primaries held up to the end of 
July helped to still some of the fears in 
Congress. No disposition was shown by the 
voters to throw out all sitting Congress- 
men. Drives against pre-Pearl Harbor iso- 
lationists and blanket criticisms of Con- 
gress had brought little response. 


deep into its primary season. 


needed to 


Nor had any sign appeared of a ground 
swell which might overthrow the Demo- 
cratic control of the House and sweep in 
Republicans to rule that side of the Capi- 
tol. To the contrary, several States re- 
ported apathy among their voters. The two 
best-informed guessers in Washington, one 
an expert in affairs of the Democratic 
Party, the other well informed on Repub- 
lican trends, are making exactly the same 
off-the-record predictions to their friends. 
They are saying: 

The Republicans may win or lose ten 
seats; the Democrats may win or lose ten. 

In the 14 States where primaries fell 
before the end of July, only one Senator— 
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William J. Bulow (Dem.), of South Da- 
kota—was a definite casualty. Eight others 
recaptured the nominations of their par- 
ties. The tenth—W. Lee O’Daniel (Dem.), 
of Texas—was in a hot contest with two 
opponents and faced the prospect of a 
runoff. Senator Bulow was an isolationist 
before Pearl Harbor, but natives attribute 
his defeat to age, illness, and a State party 
fight more than to his votes in Congress. 
Isolationist 

Surprisingly few House members have 
fallen victim to the primaries. Only 10 of 
the 139 whose seats were at stake up to 
the end of July definitely have been de- 
feated. At least two more faced vigorous 
the Texas Six 
Democrats and four Republicans dropped 
out in Illinois, Alabama, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oklahoma, North Dakota and 
Maine. Local issues, rather than national, 
chiefly accounted for their defeats. 

By the end of August, 11 more Senators 
and 125 more House members will have 
run the gantlet of the primaries in 14 
more States, all of them Southern, Border, 
Middle Western, Mountain or Far Western. 

The Senate seats involved in the August 
voting are those of Albert B. Chandler 


(Dem.), of Kentucky; 


House members won there. 


opposition in primary. 





—Wide World 
SENATOR MEAD 
We Vie cne 








Arthur Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Carter Glass (Dem.), 
Virginia; Joseph Rosier (Dem.), West 
Virginia; Tom Stewart (Dem.) , Tennessee: 


Lloyd Spencer (Dem.), Arkansas; John 
Thomas (Rep.), Idaho; George W. Norris 
(Ind.) , Nebraska; H. H. Schwartz (Dem), 
Wyoming; Wall Doxey (Dem.), Missis- 
sippi, Burnett Maybank (Dem.), 
South Carolina. 


and 


Senator Spencer is not running for re- 
nomination. Senator Rosier was appointed 
to the Senate by Governor M. M. Neely. 
The Governor now is running for the 
Senate himself, and Senator Rosier will 
retire in January in his favor. But the 
Senator is running for the two-month 
which extends between the 
November election day and January 3, 
He has opposition even for this period. 
Senator Spencer is barred by Arkansas 
law from running to succeed himself. 

There is no certainty that Senator Nor- 
ris will run again. The Senator, 81, is in 
his fortieth year of service in Congress. 
He spoke of retiring six years ago, but 
was prevailed upon by President Roose- 
velt to run again. He has said again he 
wishes to retire, but his friends are urg- 
ing him to run. 


short term 


That other Senate octogenarian, Glass 
of Virginia, has no doubt of his intention 
to run again. He was 84 in January, has 
spent the last 22 years in the Senate. 





Senator Capper is another of the Senate 
veterans. He is 77, was elected first in 
1918. Neither he nor Senator Glass has 
any fear of being defeated for re-election. 

The issues and campaign tactics, though 
varied, run along familiar patterns, save 
that the war is the broad backdrop against 
which all issues are laid. All candidates are 
careful to favor vigorous prosecution of 
the war toward American victory. 

In preprimary speeches, aspirants for 
Congress portray their own war records 
and try to pick flaws in those of their op- 
ponents. In Ohio, Texas, and elsewhere, 
the campaign has produced charges that 
candidates are of war age and ought to be 
in the Army. In one case, an opponent is 
accused of trying to prove his own loyalty 
and interest in the war by citing the fact 
that he has a son in the Army. 

In Cleveland, the local Democratic com- 
mittee refused to indorse for Congress two 
members who had opposed certain phases 
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The National Week 





SENATORS: AUGUST PUTS AMERICA DEEP INTO ITS PRIMARY SEASON: 


THOMAS, (R.), IDAHO NORRIS, (ind.), NEB. 


of the Administration’s war program be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The members, Repre- 
sentatives Sweeney and Crosser, are fight- 
ing for renomination in spite of the local 
committee’s decision. In one St. Louis dis- 
trict, an Independent Republican organi- 
zation formed and anti-isola- 
tionists are in the race against Representa- 
tive Ploeser, a Republican whose pre-Pearl 
Harbor voting record was a solid “no” 


was seven 


against Administration measures. The 
leader of the Republican Independents 


says: “We insist a candidate be selected 
who is first a stalwart American citizen 
and afterward a good Republican.” 

Local issues, however, lie in the fore- 
ground as deciding factors. In Kentucky, 
the swimming pool of Senator Chandler 
is a factor. In Texas, Senator O’Daniel 
lambasted labor racketeers. In Tennessee, 
Senator Stewart meets an old opponent for 
a second time. Seventeen years ago, the 
Senator prosecuted John Thomas Scopes 
for violating the Tennessee law against 
teaching the theory of evolution in State 
schools. Dr. John R. Neal, head of a law 
school in Knoxville, was chief of counsel. 
Dr. Neal is opposing Senator Stewart. 

Prohibition bobbed up in Texas and in 
Georgia. Senator O’Daniel—sitting in the 
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DOXEY, (D.), MISS. 





—Harris & Ewing 


GLASS, (D.), VA. 
. unreconstructed, unopposed 


seat of the late Senator Sheppard, a spon- 
sor of the original National Prohibition 
Act—is advocating its return. So is Wil- 


liam D. Upshaw, one-time Representa- 


SCHWARTZ, (D.), WYO. 


MAYBANK, (D.), S.C. 


tive, several-time Prohibition and Reform 
candidate for various offices, who now is 
running against Georgia’s Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell in the September primary. 

President Roosevelt thus far has re- 
frained from public participation in the 
campaign and has said he was too busy 
being President. In private, however, his 
hand has been felt in many quarters, as in 
New York, where Senator James M. Mead 
claims presidential backing for the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination. The Sena- 
tor has run into the opposition of State 
Chairman James A. Farley on one side 
and Governor Herbert H. Lehman on the 
other, each of whom has his own candidate. 

Campaign tactics are running true to 
form. In Texas, Senator O’Daniel had his 
hillbilly band, a cowgirl singer, a blackface 
comedy team. In Georgia, Governor Eu- 
gene Talmadge, up for renomination, gave 
barbecues. In Wyoming, a senatorial candi- 
date took along a dance team. In Kansas, 
a candidate for Representative got a horse 
and buggy, flew an American flag from 
the dashboard. 

Irrespective of the issues that must be 
settled in war, America was busy with 
those that must be fought out with words 
and settled by ballots. 
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Inflation: The Facts 
Behind New Warnings 


Effective Controls Probable During War, With Real Test Coming Later 


Fears of wage increases 
and higher farm prices 
factors in present scare 


A new inflation scare is generating here. 
This time President Roosevelt is helping 
to create the scare. He is warning Con- 
gressmen that disaster may lie ahead un- 
less there are new controls and 
higher taxes. 

The basis of this latest scare, in part, 
is the prospect of a new wave of wage in- 
creases. In part, too, it is the prospect of 
further advances in the price of food- 
stuffs. Rising income of workers and farm- 
ers is coming at a time when the volume 
of goods available for sale is about to 
start a long decline. 

It is the fear of an ascending spiral of 
prices and of income that is influencing 
the President. He is told that, if prices 
should double, today’s war program of 
$223,000,000,000 would become a $446,- 
000,000,000 program. Today’s prospect of 
a public debt of $200,000,000,000 then 
would become a prospect of a $400,000,- 
000,000 debt. Federal taxes that are being 
raised to $25,000,000,000 a year would 
need to be doubled at least. The end could 
be disaster. 

All of that leads to the question: What 
really is the situation? Is this country on 
the verge of runaway inflation? What do 
the facts and figures reveal? 

The first figures to look for are those 
that show the approximate amount of in- 
come available for spending and the ap- 
proximate value of goods, at present 
prices, that may be available for purchase 
with this income. If there are more dol- 
lars to spend than there are goods to buy, 
the result can be a bidding up of prices. 
Officially accepted figures show this: 

Income available for spending. The 
amount of this income in 1942, after taxes, 
will be about $105,000,000,000. That is 
before any savings by individuals. Savings 
may cut that total to about $80,000,000,- 
000. Next year the amount of available 
income will reach $112,000,000,000. Again 
savings and new taxes may cut it to 
$80,000 ,000,000. 

Goods available for purchase. The 
official estimate is that these goods and 
services will amount to about $70,000,000,- 
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000 this year. Next year they will amount 
to less than that, probably to no more than 
$65 000,000,000. 

On the surface this situation iooks very 
inflationary. The official figures, however, 
reveal the following: 

Commodity prices in general. The level 
of prices, at wholesale, has changed very 
little in 1942 to date and is less than 3 
per cent above December, 1941. In the 
months since the start of this World War 
in September, 1939, commodity prices have 


may lie ahead. This time, despite the 
clamor, there are more controls in effect 
and more controls planned. These controls 
are tending to curb the inflationary effect 
of surplus income. A glance shows the 
following: 

In general. Leon Henderson holds power 
to establish price ceilings. This power 
proved effective in many basic commodities 
even before it was implemented by penal- 
ties and by actual machinery for enforce- 
ment. Now that the program is being 





risen $1.5 per cent. In the corresponding 
period of the last World War the rise was 
79 per cent. This shows much less inflation 
during this war than during the last. 

Cost of living. Living costs moved stead- 
ily higher during the first months of this 
year. Lately they have tended to level out. 
For the whole war period, the cost of living 
for workers in the U.S. has gone up 15 per 
cent. In the same period of the last war, 
the cost of living rose 28.8 per cent. Again 
the present rise is not yet alarming. 

All of this leads to a question of differ- 
ences between the situation now and in 
the last war, and to a question of what 
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broadened to control retail prices, Mr. 
Henderson’s effort may be less generally 
effective. However, there is to be more of 
a tendency to obtain the general effect of 
a price rise through reducing quality of 
goods and maintaining prices than by 
maintaining quality and raising prices. The 
effect of reduced quality is to reduce living 
standards, but that effect is not to create 
monetary inflation. 

Wages. It is true that the War Labor 
Board is encouraging a wave of wage in- 
creases by its formula that holds workers 
are entitled to an hourly wage rate 15 per 
cent above the January, 1941, level. Many 
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industries have not given raises in wages 
of that size. If all manufacturing indus- 
tries now raise their hourly wage rates to 
a point 15 per cent above January, 1941, 
a total of about $400,000,000 will be added 
to wage income. If industries other than 
manufacturing do the same, that will mean 
another $400,000,000 added. Yet this total 
increase is little more than 1 per cent of a 
wage and salary bill of $75,000,000,000 for 
1942. If increases for white-collar workers 
are added, the total would rise. In itself, 
however, this does not spell inflation. 
Farm prices. Congress has barred a rigid 
ceiling for farm prices. It is prepared, in 
fact, to vote for price-fixing loans that 
would lift basic farm prices to “parity.” 
Facts show that, if all farm prices should 
reach a level at which Leon Henderson 
could impose ceilings on those prices, there 
would be an increase of about 20 per cent 
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in food prices over all. This increase, trans- 
lated into living costs, would mean a rise 
of about 7 per cent. 

So this situation prevails: To a normal 
tendency toward inflation in wartime is 
added an artificial stimulus for inflation by 
Government-ordered wage advances, and 
Government-boosted farm prices. Even so, 
the influence of these factors in themselves 
Suggests no more than a moderate rise in 
prices, provided they do not touch off an- 
other cycle of wage demands. 

The result is that control of wartime 
inflation, or acceleration of that inflation, 
depends upon the restraints that Govern- 
ment sets up to counteract the inflation 
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stimulants that the Government applies. 

Inflation control calls for the following: 

Wage controls. There is official agree- 
ment that at some point wage rates in in- 
dustry must be stabilized. Otherwise, farm- 
ers will not accept farm price controls. And 
without farm price controls or without 
food subsidies, food costs will keep on ris- 
ing and will lead to new demands for wage 
increases. President Roosevelt is showing 
interest in plans to bring wage increases un- 
der control. In Canada the method used is 
that of tying wages to living costs, barring 
by law any increases not justified by in- 
creased living costs. Great Britain has no 
formal wage control. 

Use of subsidies. The British subsidize 
low food prices and thereby remove one 
big cause of demand for rising wages. In 
Canada, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, under Donald Gordon, is using 
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some subsidies. Leon Henderson is seek- 
ing power to use subsidies in this country 
to prevent price increases in some food- 
stuffs and in other basic commodities. Thus 
far he is denied that power, however. 
Rationing controls. Rationing is a means 
of preventing or curbing the use of sur- 
plus income. All through Europe and in 
England rationing is a major means of in- 
flation control. The reason is that many 
goods are divided up among the people on 
the basis of need rather than on the basis 
of ability to purchase. Prices of rationed 
goods are fairly well controlled. Rationing, 
however, is not widely applied in the Unit- 
ed States and there are signs that it won’t 


be, at least until the war becomes more 
desperately serious than it now is. 

Use of taxes. There is growing use of 
the tax power to siphon off surplus funds 
of individuals. In Britain and in Canada, 
taxes are used to force people to save. 
There is growing support in Congress for 
similar use of the taxing power here. 

All in all, the experience of all nations 
now at war suggests that wartime inflation 
can be controlled. However, the real test 
comes after the war. 

What happened last time. A very large 
part of the inflation of World War I came 
after fighting stopped. About 40 per cent 
of the 100 per cent rise in living costs 
came after November, 1918. Much the 
same is true of a commodity price increase 
that amounted to about 150 per cent for 
the whole war period. 

What may happen this time. Vast res- 
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ervoirs of money are being built up in this 
war period. When war ends there will be a 
period when civilian goods are scarce, as 
industry seeks to convert from a war basis 
to a peace basis. Whether inflation does 
develop then probably will depend upon 
whether wartime controls are carried over 
into the postwar period. 

The best-informed official view is that 
inflation will be controlled during the war, 
but there is no assurance that it will be 
controlled when war ends. The reason is 
that, in war, Government can do many 
things with or without specific Congress 
approval. In peace, the desire may be to 
get away from controls as soon as possible. 
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Plenty of Food for U.S.: 
Any Shortages Temporary 


Small Prospect of Rationing Despite Huge Demand. 
Price Ceilings Play Tricks With Meat Supply 


Substitutes are plentiful. 
Some changes probable 
in nation’s eating habits 


The people of this country are assured 
of plenty to eat. A flurry of excitement 
over meat shortages in some cities is tem- 
porary. There may be other such flurries in 
the months ahead. They will be due to mo- 
mentary shortages in some particular kinds 
of foods or to hoarding. 

So much food is in sight that officials 
remain confident of their ability to avoid 
food rationing. Any rationing that is forced 
in the future will be forced by hoarders, 
not by actual over-all shortages. The rea- 
son why is that if one product, such as 
pork or beef, should not be in abundant 
supply for a few weeks, substitute products 
will be available to fill their places. 

The present situation in the meat short- 
age was foreseen. It traces to the following 
causes: 

Big city income. Workers now have a 
record amount of income to spend. At the 
same time they are working hard and de- 
mand foods that give them energy. The 
result is an immense demand for beef and 
pork. The American people are very large 
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pork eaters. Nothing can or will be done 
to curb this demand. 

Military demand. Army and Navy and 
lend-lease purchases of meat are immense. 
Men in the military services eat one-third 
more meat than the average. Higher- 
than-market prices were being paid to in- 
sure an adequate supply for the services 
and for export. Prices now are being re- 
duced temporarily, so that meat that has 
been flowing into Government hands will 
flow out into the country. 

Slower marketing. The period is ap- 
preaching when marketing of hogs natu- 
rally declines. It does so because the spring 
pig crop is not yet ready for market and 
won't be until later in the year. This year, 
too, there is a brake on marketing because 
farmers expect that prices will rise and 
that they will be able to get more by 
holding their animals. There are other 
complicating factors 
control, 

Price control. At present, no price ceil- 
ing is placed upon live animals. However. 
there is a price ceiling on wholesale and 
retail prices of pork and of beef. This ceil- 
ing plays all kinds of tricks. For one thing, 
in hogs, it promised to force many small 
packers out of business because the price 
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SECRETARY WICKARD‘S PORKERS: The situation was foreseen 


of live hogs rose sharply while the price 
at which the packer could sell meat stayed 
stationary. An indirect Government sub. 
sidy now is to be used to help remedy that 
situation. For another thing, in beef, the 
price ceiling worked in a way that in. 
duced farmers to sell thin cattle and not 
to fatten cattle. Some adjustment in price 
ceilings is being applied to try to solve that 
situation 

Housewives who have been complaining 
of poor quality beef probably have a 
ground for that complaint because price 
controllers made it highly unprofitable for 
farmers in the Middle West to buy thin 
range cattle and then to feed those cattle 
on corn to fatten them for market. Farmers 
engaged in this business found that it ae- 
tually was costing them money to prepare 
prime and choice beef for the cities. 

These other things enter the picture: 

Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Samuel B. Bledsoe, who heads 
the war food program, believe that it is 
necessary to offer farmers profitable prices 
to induce a large production of foodstuffs, 
They also believe that it is necessary to 
assure abundant feed at cheap prices so 
that farmers will be induced to feed live- 
stock and dairy cattle in order to get the 
greatest possible vield of meat and milk. 

As a result of insistence by them, the 
United States today finds itself with record 
supplies of meat animals, of dairy cattle, 
of chickens and of feed. That insistence 
has gone to the extent of resisting both 
Leon Henderson, the Price Administrator, 
and the White House itself. To date, their 
views have prevailed. 

In grains, there is the greatest abun- 
dance. This country soon will have on hand 
a total of nearly 1,400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, when its needs are under 700,000, 
000 bushels. A bumper corn crop, for the 
acreage involved, is in the making. There 
are big crops of oats and rye and barley. 

Meat substitutes also are abundant in 
most lines. Production of poultry, eggs, 
cheese and beans is at record levels. The 
only likelihood of a deficiency is found in 
fish, since fishing has been curtailed by 
military order and the Army has taken 
most of the canned fish. 

In fact, the United States is overflowing 
with most foodstuffs. It never had so much, 
and this in spite of sending large amounts 
to Britain. At the same time, consumption 
of food never was so high. In general, the 
American people are better fed than they 
ever were. 

Eating habits, however, may have t0 
change temporarily in the period ahead. 
Some types of canned foods may become 
scarce; transportation troubles may ham- 
per distribution of some fresh vegetables. 
But there is no prospect of a food shortage. 
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lhe President's Week 





SOMBER THOUGHTS ON THE WAR 


Few Notes of Cheer From the Military or Production Fronts 


Study of war powers 
to deal with inflation. 
Business and labor callers 


President Roosevelt does not like what 
he sees when he looks at the war picture. 
The progress of the United Nations is dis- 
appointingly slow. Military experts are 
unconvinced that war production has 
reached an adequate level for an all-out 
offensive. Army and Navy action need 
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Detailed stories... 


tying more closely together. And prices on 
the home front are beginning to spiral. 

War production, with its problems of 
cutting even more deeply into civilian sup- 
plies, was left last week to simmer. But 
Mr. Roosevelt called in Admiral William 
D. Leahy, his returned Ambassador from 
Vichy, and put him to work as chief of 
staff of the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. Some progress already 
had been made toward wiping out old 
enmities between the services. Admiral 
Leahy’s title and the type of work he set 
out upon signified that more progress is 
to be expected. (See page 11.) 

The President strove also for direct ac- 
tion on inflation. He called in congressional 
leaders and asked them how long it would 
take to put through Congress a measure 
giving him specific powers to deal with the 
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problem. What with its being election year, 
they figured it would take two months for 
the committee hearings and debates in the 
two houses. Mr. Roosevelt shook his head. 
He could not wait that long. 

A hurry call went out to Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle. The instructions he 
got were: Make a thorough study of the 
scope of the war powers Congress already 
has given to the President. He is ready to 
use them to the limit to control prices. 

In the midst of his study, Mr. Roosevelt 
received a quartet of surprising visitors. 
For the first time in history, the four top 
leaders of industrial and labor organiza- 
tions walked into the White House of their 
own accord to tell the President they had 
met of their own volition to talk over what 
they could do to win the war. They were 
William P. Witherow and Eric A. Johnston 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and William Green and 
Philip Murray of the AFL and CIO. 

Mr. Roosevelt praised the spirit that had 
brought them together, discussed the gen- 
eral problem of inflation with them and 
told them emphatically that he was re- 
solved that the cost of living should be 
controlled. Wage controls, as such, were 
not mentioned by name. 

His other visitors had brought a long 
list of griefs. Ambassador Maxim Litvinov 
of Russia came in with a detailed story of 
the desperate fighting along the Rostov and 
Stalingrad fronts. Mr. Litvinov went away 
silent and grim. Soon after he left, Maj.Gen. 
Follett Bradley, commanding general cf 
the First Army Air Force, came in for a 
final talk with Mr. Roosevelt before de- 
parting for Russia on a secret mission. 

The Pacific War Council talked over 
the problem of getting military supplies to 
China. Direct routes have been gobbled up 
by the Japanese. But when Walter Nash, 
the New Zealand Minister, left, he said: 
“We know now how to get the stuff in, 
how much, when and where we are going 
to get it in and what’s likely to happen.” 
Dr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister, had used a large war map to show 
the Council the layout of the territory in- 
volved. 

Politics and the movement of military 
materials by air were mixed in the visit of 
Representative Casey (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Casey urged the President 
to adopt the plan of Henry J. Kaiser, the 
Pacific Coast construction man, for build- 
ing 5,000 large cargo planes in shipyards. 


But Mr. Casey is a candidate for the seat 
held by Senator Lodge, a Republican, and 
that topic did not escape mention. 

Mr. Roosevelt was drawn directly into 
the New York State political tangle by the 
visit of Senator Mead. The Senator said 
that “up to now” he had resisted appeals 
to become a candidate for the New York 
governorship, and thereupon announced his 
candidacy. 

Senator Mead said the President had 
told him: 
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«+. of desperate fighting 


“T am a voter in New York State, but I 
am not a delegate to the convention. If I 
were a delegate to the convention, I would 
vote for Jim Mead.” 

In his press conference, the President 
carefully skirted questions about the de- 
tails of Admiral Leahy’s duties. He said 
there were a great many reports and de- 
tails the Admiral could relieve him of. 

Mr. Roosevelt said the recent rubber 
collection drive had produced 454,155 tons 
of scrap rubber, that a study would be 
made of what to do with it, and declined 
to say what-he would do with a measure 
to take the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber from farm products away from the 
War Production Board when that bill gets 
to him from Congress. He said he had con- 
sulted with Chief Justice Stone, but had 
not asked him to make a rubber survey. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* THE WORLD OUTLOOK ps 


By CorpDELL HULL 


Secretary of State 





(On Thursday, July 23rd, Secretary Hull spoke over 
all radio networks outlining America’s war and peace 
aims. Extracts from his address are presented here this 
week because of their transcendent importance.— 
David Lawrence, Editor.) 


We, Americans, are fighting today because we have 
been attacked. We are fighting, as I have said, to pre- 
serve our very existence. We and the other free peoples 
are forced into a desperate fight because we did not 
learn the lessons of which I have spoken. We are 
forced to fight because we ignored the simple but 
fundamental fact that the price of peace and of the 
preservation of right and freedom among nations is 
the acceptance of international responsibilities. 

After the last war, too many nations, including our 
own, tolerated, or participated in, attempts to advance 
their own interests at the expense of any system of col- 
lective security and of opportunity for all. Too many 
of us were blind to the evils which, thus loosed, cre- 
ated growing cancers within and among nations—po- 
litical suspicions and hatreds; the race of armaments, 
first stealthy and then the subject of flagrant boasts; 
economic nationalism and its train of economic de- 
pression and misery; and finally the emergence from 
their dark places of the looters and thugs who found 
their opportunity in disorder and disaster. The 
shadow of a new war fell across the world. War began 
in 1931 when Japan invaded China. ... 

Our enemies confront us with armed might in every 
part of the globe. We cannot win this war by standing 
at our borders and limiting ourselves to beating off 
attacks. Air, submarine and other forms of assault can 
be effectively defeated only if those attacked seek out 
and destroy the sources of attack. We shall send all 
the aid that we can to our gallant allies. And we shall 
seek out our enemies and attack them at any and 
every point of the globe at which the destruction of 
the Axis forces can be accomplished most effectively, 
most speedily and most certainly... . 

With victory achieved, our first concern must be for 
those whose sufferings have been almost beyond hu- 
man endurance. When the armies of our enemies are 
beaten, the people of many countries will be starving 
and without means of procuring food; homeless and 
without means of building shelter; their fields scorched; 
their cattle slaughtered; their tools gone; their fac- 
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tories and mines destroyed; their roads and transporggny 0 
wrecked. Unknown millions will be far from theigpoliti 
homes—prisoners of war, inmates of concentratiogper, 2 
camps, forced laborers in alien lands, refugees frongever, | 
battle, from cruelty, from starvation. Disease and dang Suc 
ger of disease will lurk everywhere. In some countries! wen 
confusion and chaos will follow the cessation of hosgedher 
tilities. Victory must be followed by swift and effecywhict 
tive action to meet these pressing human needs. pf na 

At the same time, all countries—those which wilgs €m 
need relief and those more fortunate—will be face@l%l, 
with the immediate problems of transition from wagchur 
to peace. War production must be transformed int [In 
production for the peacetime needs of mankind. Iq? Pf 
some countries the physical ravages of war must b@powe 
repaired. In others, agriculture must be re-established#™ P 
In all countries, returning soldiers must find places iqPY al 
the work of peace. There will be enormous deficiencieg?°™™ 
of many kinds of goods. All countries, including ours#?™ 
will need an immense volume of production. Ther Se 
will, therefore, exist vast opportunities for useful em 
ployment. The termination of the war effort will reg®"PP 
lease, for use in peaceful pursuits, stirring enthusi hat 
asms, the aspirations and energies of youth, technicalj® 
experience, and—in many industries—ample plant: 
and abundance of tools. The compelling demands of 
war are revealing how great a supply of goods can bg™ 
produced for national defense. The needs of peach’ se 
should be no less compelling, though some of thé =f 
means of meeting them must be different. Toward - 
meeting these needs, each and every nation should in- sl 
tensively direct its efforts to the creation of an abun- 
dance for peacetime life. This can only be achieved by 
a combination of the efforts of individuals, the efforts 
of groups, and the efforts of nations. Governments can 
and must help to focus the energies by encouraging, ~~ 
coordinating and aiding the efforts of individuals ané 
groups.... 

All these advances—in political freedom, in ¢co 
nomic betterment, in social justice, in spiritual value 
—can be achieved by each nation primarily through bart 
its own work and effort, mainly through its own wis 
policies and actions. They can be made only wheré 
there is acceptance and cultivation of the concepts me 
and the spirit of human rights and human freedom. ! 
is impossible for any nation or group of nations toj., 
prescribe the methods or provide the means by which 
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defend to the death your right to say it.” 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will pees 
vgidnlsl) } 


VOLTAIRE 








Essentials of a post-war collaboration are outlined as America 
nsks that the principles of the Atlantic Charter be 


mplemented—Need for an international organization. 


isporgsny other nation can accomplish or maintain its own 
theipolitical and economic independence, be strong, pros- 
per, and attain high spiritual goals. It is possible, how- 

er, for all nations to give and to receive help. ... 

Such cooperative action is already under way. 

jel wenty-eight United Nations have proclaimed their 
pndherence to a program of principles and purposes by 
hich mankind may advance toward higher standards 

pf national and international conduct. That program 

s embodied in the Declaration made on August 14, 

41941, by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
hurchill, now known as the Atlantic Charter. ... 

In the creation of such mechanisms there would be 
2 practical and purposeful application of sovereign 
Apowers through measures of international cooperation 
or purposes of safeguarding the peace. Participation 

iapy all nations in such measures would be for each its 
ontribution toward its own future security and safety 
srom outside attack. 

Settlement of disputes by peaceful means, and in- 
deed all processes of international cooperation, pre- 
suppose respect for law and obligations. It is plain 

at one of the institutions which must be established 

gand be given vitality is an international court of 
justice. It is equally clear that, in the process of re- 
gestablishing international order, the United Nations 
must exercise surveillance over aggressor nations un- 
pea til such time as the latter demonstrate their willing- 
f thegmess and ability to live at peace with other nations. 
ward 10W long such surveillance will need to continue must 
‘depend upon the rapidity with which the peoples of 
§Germany, Japan, Italy and their satellites give con- 
§vincing proof that they have repudiated and aban- 
.gdoned the monstrous philosophy of superior race and 
conquest by force, and have embraced loyally the 
aging basic principles of peaceful processes. During the 
formative period of the world organization, interrup- 
ong by these aggressors must be rendered impossi- 
ofple: -.. 
aluel In order to accomplish this, and to establish among 
‘ough the nations a circle of mutual benefit, excessive trade 
wis “ters of the many different kinds must be reduced, 
vherd and practices which impose injuries on others and di- 
cepts ert trade from its natural economic course must be 
“an avoided. Equally plain is the need for making national 
at currencies once more freely exchangeable for each oth- 
hich €t at stable rates of exchange; for a system of financial 
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relations so devised that materials can be produced 
and ways may be found of moving them where there 
are markets created by human need; for machinery 
through which capital may—for the development of 
the world’s resources and for the stabilization of eco- 
nomic activity—move on equitable terms from finan- 
cially stronger to financially weaker countries. There 
may be need for some special trade arrangement and 
for international agreements to handle difficult sur- 
plus problems and to meet situations in special areas. 

These are only some of the things that nations can 
attempt to do as continuous discussion and experience 
instruct the judgment. There are bound to be many 
others. But the new policies should always be guided 
by cautious and sound judgment lest we make new 
mistakes in place of old ones and create new conflicts. 

Building for the future in the economic sphere thus 
means that each nation must give substance and real- 
ity to programs of social and economic progress by 
augmenting production and using the greater output 
for the increase of general welfare; but not permitting 
it to be diverted or checked by special interests, pri- 
vate or public. It also means that each nation must 
play its full part in a system of world relations de- 
signed to facilitate the production and movement of 
goods in response to human needs. .. . 

Without impediment to the fullest prosecution of 
the war—indeed, for its most effective prosecution— 
the United Nations should from time to time, as they 
did in adopting the Atlantic Charter, formulate and 
proclaim their common views regarding fundamental 
policies which will chart for mankind a wise course 
based on enduring spiritual values. In support of such 
policies, an informed public opinion must be devel- 
oped. This is a task of intensive study, hard thinking, 
broad vision, and leadership—not for governments 
alone, but for parents, and teachers, and clergymen, 
and all those, within each nation, who provide spirit- 
ual, moral, and intellectual guidance. Never did so 
great and so compelling a duty in this respect devolve 
upon those who are in positions of responsibility, pub- 
lic and private. 

For the immediate present, the all-important issue 
is that of winning the war—winning it as soon as pos- 
sible and winning it decisively. Into that we must put 
our utmost effort—now and every day until victory 
is won. 











“(Postwar Inflation Peak) 


Copyright, 1942, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


American farmers, like many other groups, will be bet- 
ter off financially this year than ever before. They will 
receive an estimated income of $14,500,000,000, and their 
purchasing power will be the highest in history. 

The Pictogram tells the story of the rise and fall and 
rise again of farm income, from the inflationary period 
immediately following the first World War through the 
depression years of the 1930s, and into the boom years 
of the second World War. But more important than the 
actual figures of income received is the story of how 
much that income will buy. 

The farmer’s dollar will buy more this year than in 
1919, when the return from farm marketings reached the 
peak figure of $14,602,000,000. And the number of dol- 
lars farmers will receive for their work in 1942 may even 
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exceed the estimate of $14,500,000,000. Government stat- 
isticians say this estimate may be conservative. 

Why is the farmer in better financial condition than 
ever before? Based on official studies, some of the rea- 
sons are these: 

His cost of living is lower. Latest figures show farm 
living costs to be about 150 per cent of the 1910-1914 
period, whereas in 1919 the cost of living was 203 per 
cent of 1910-1914, and, in 1920, 228 per cent. 

Price controls work in his favor. The farmer is able to 
buy in a controlled market and sell in a virtually uncon- 
trolled market. The ceilings that the Government has 
placed on things the farmer buys apply only in a limited 
way to the crops and the livestock that he has to sell. 
Under the Price Control Act, ceilings on farm products 
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cannot be fixed at less than 110 per cent of parity, and_in 
some cases the ceilings must be higher. President Roose- 
velt has asked Congress for a 100 per cent parity ceiling 
on farm products. 

His debts are lower. Farm mortgages and short-term 
bank loans totaled $12,300,000,000 in 1920. In January, 
1942, they had declined to $9,000,000,000. Interest rates 
have come down since the early ’20s. In some places, 
taxes are lower. Thus, the farmer needs less money to 


pay interest, principal and taxes, and has more for sav- 
ings and for buying things he needs. 

Figures for other years show the fluctuations in farm 
incomes between wars. In 1929, income had fallen to 
$11,296,000,000; in the depression year of 1932, it reached 
alow of $4,743.000,000: by 1939, it had climbed to $8,684,- 
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000,000, of which $807,000,000 came from Government 
payments; and by 1941 it had reached $11,830,000,000, of 
which $586,000,000 represented Government subsidies. 

After many lean years, the farmer and his friends in 
Congress are determined to keep this income at a high 
level. The farmer, they say, deserves what he is getting 
for these reasons: He did not get his share of the national 
income in the past; other classes of workers have im- 
proved their living standards faster than the farmer has; 
the farmer is producing more than ever before, and he is 
working harder and longer hours because of labor short- 
ages. 

Whether farm income continues to climb or is stabi- 
lized near present levels appears to hinge upon congres- 
sional willingness to impose more rigid price controls. 
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DISARMING THE POLICEMAN 


WLB WAGE POLICY: PRESS VIEW 


A majority of commenting editorial writ- 
ers take the position that strict adherence 
in other industries to the War Labor 
Board’s wage formula for “little steel” 
workers would set off an inflationary spiral 
of wage and price increases. 

A minority, however, commend the 
Board for tying wages to Jan. 1, 1941, 
price levels, and view the formula as a 
“parity” yardstick for labor and a move 
toward general wage stabilization. 

“The War Labor Board has issued an 
invitation to inflation,” says the Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Herald Journal (Ind.) , adding that 


the significance of the action lies in “the 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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Board’s failure to freeze wages and prices.” 

“There is no doubt that the ruling goes 
a long way toward nullifying the Adminis- 
tration’s whole wage and _price-control 
effort to date,” observes the Los Angeles 
Times (Ind. Rep.). 

“Here we go!” says the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal (Ind.). “ ‘Little steel’ 
wage hike opens door for inflation spiral.” 

Similarly the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) declares that the WLB formula, 
if adhered to, “can only lead to economic 
disruption and disastrous inflation.” 

The Chicago Sun (Ind.) , however, takes 
the view that the formula provides “par- 
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ity” wages for workers. “Coupled with ef- 
fective price fixing,” says the Sun, the for- 
mula will “prevent future increases in the 
cost of living, protect labor and safeguard 
us against an inflation peril which threat- 
ens to destroy the value of all wages.” 

The Philadelphia Record (Ind.) con- 
tends that, “whatever the objections may 
be, this is far safer than wage freezing, 
which the reactionary groups have been 
trying to put over.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) de- 
clares that at last we have “geared wages 
to the cost of living to end the tragic race 
between wages and prices,” and says that, 
“if this is the ultimate result—fine and 
dandy.” It adds, however: “Our fingers 
are still crossed.” 
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MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 





_ = Is MR. HOOPER. Ile didn’t start off so 
chipper this morning. Sort of gloomed along until 
he came to Main Street. 

Then the sweet old lady on the corner sold 
him a flower for his buttonhole. And look at Mr. 
Hooper now! 

That’s what little things can do for people. 
Little things like a posy in your lapel, or a 
friendly wave from the traffic cop, or a shave 
and haircut down at Ray’s... 

Small, pleasant, everyday things . . . they all 
add up to what we call morale. They help us 
take the bad news with the good. They keep 


us smiling. * te " 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 


special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 
glass of beer or ale . . . in the company of good 
friends . . . with wholesome American food . . . as 
a beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 

A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of 
little things like this. Little things that help to 
lift the spirits, keep up the courage. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 
a moment of relaxation... 

in trying times like these they 
too help to keep morale up 
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MR. HENDERSON VS. THE UNIONS 


How Price Administrator's Influence Is Felt in Pay Negotiations 


CIO and AFL complaint that 
OPA’s attitude interferes 
with collective bargaining 


The question of tying wage controls to 
cost-of-living control has again been laid 
at the White House doorstep. 

This time the President is not called up- 
on to decide a dispute between employers 
and workers, but between unions and one 
of his own war agencies—the Office of 
Price Administration. This agency already 
is on record as opposing any wage increases 
that would puncture price ceilings, and has 
refused to lift ceilings to allow more wage 
payments unless the War Labor Board 
specifically orders the increase. 

OPA policy thus promises to increase 
rather than decrease the case load of WLB, 
which attempted to devise a wage stabiliza- 
tion formula in its “little steel” decision by 
sanctioning wage increases to 15 per cent 
above the levels of January, 1941. Em- 
ployers who would need price relief to 
meet the increases now must appeal to 
WLB or be squeezed by OPA ceilings. 

OPA also is insisting upon a voice in any 
negotiations where prices might be affect- 
ed. This insistence threatens the future of 
any wage stabilization pacts by industries, 
and, in fact, has resulted in cancellation of 
a conference in the aircraft industry. 

Result is that Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson has received the opposition of 
President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, and President Philip 
Murray, of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. After leaving a White House 
conference, both labor leaders repeated 
their opposition to a “wage freeze” in any 
form and added that they opposed “any 
interference on the part of any other Gov- 
ernment agency with the proper function- 
ing of the War Labor Board.” 

This might indicate that the union lead- 
ers are satisfied with the “little steel” for- 
mula. However, earlier in the week, Mr. 
Green called for a wage policy commis- 
sion, and advocated payment of wage in- 
creases in Government bonds, cashable 
after the war. 

Behind the dispute are these argu- 
ments: Labor leaders insist that workers 
continue to get their share of the national 
income, and when that income rises they 
want a slice of it. Price controls are to be 
enforced in other ways—through ration- 
ing, higher taxes on profits, more savings. 

OPA, on the other hand, contends that 


” 
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production costs now have risen to a point 
where further wage increases cannot be 
absorbed without reducing company earn- 
ings. Employers, therefore, could make 
out a good case for higher prices after wage 
demands are granted. 

Another union argument against OPA 
is that the agency’s attitude interferes with 
collective bargaining procedure by giving 
labor groups little or nothing to bargain 
for. OPA’s reply is that collective bargain- 
ing for higher wages, in effect, will win the 
workers nothing, because price increases 
would wipe out any dollar gains. 

A study of wage facts reveals the situ- 
ation to be somewhere in between the two 
camps. If the “little steel” formula is ad- 
hered to strictly, wage increases for fac- 
tory workers are not likely to be large. 
Government wage data show that factory 
wages in general have increased 16.7 per 
cent since January, 1941, or slightly more 
than the 15 per cent sanctioned by WLB. 

Adjustments to bring all factory wages 
up to the 15 per cent level are estimated 
to cost $400,000,000 a year, or approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of present factory pay 
rolls. If other wage workers are included, 
an additional $400,000,000 might be added 
to total pay rolls. 

The increase in wage. rates, however, 
fails to present a complete picture of the 
workers’ present situation. Most workers 
now are employed for longer hours each 





week at overtime premiums. Workers also 
are likely to work more weeks in the year. 
Their annual incomes, therefore, promise 
to increase more than their wage rates. 

Studies by the Labor Department re- 
veal that average weekly earnings for fac- 
tory workers are up 35 per cent above the 
prewar period. These increases range from 
13 per cent in the paper and printing in- 
dustry to 41.9 per cent for shipbuilders. 
Most defense workers appear to be en- 
joying incomes between 30 and 35 per cent 
above peacetime. 

These are the figures that worry the 
Price Administration. Officials charged with 
holding prices steady want as little pressure 
from workers’ swollen pocketbooks as pos- 
sible. OPA thus takes pains to point out 
that in the period ahead “real wages”—the 
amount pay checks will buy—cannot im- 
prove because supplies are diminishing. 

The outlook is that the President can 
find a compromise. One suggestion is the 
extension of the WLB formula to all wage 
demands, not only those that come before 
the Board, plus subsidy power to OPA to 
compensate marginal companies for high- 
er wage costs. 

Such a policy might be acceptable to 
unions. Reports of wage negotiations be- 
tween General Electric and Westinghouse, 
and the CIO electrical union, indicate that 
both sides will accept a 44-cent-a-day in- 
crease—the WLB’s 15 per cent. 
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WILLIAM GREEN 


They wanted neither ‘‘wage freeze” nor ‘‘OPA interference” 
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UNDER SECRETARY PATTERSON 





—Harris & Ewing 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY BARD 


War and Navy short-circuited a bargaining short cut 


Labor Policy 
For U.S. Plants 


War and Navy Departments are refus- 
ing to follow the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board policy in certifying bargaining 
agents for workers. 

A joint statement of policy by Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
\ssistant Secretary of the Navy Ralph A. 
Bard declares that no union will be recog- 
nized until more than half of the expected 
workers in Government-owned munitions 
plants have been hired. 

Purpose of the policy is to stymie union 
practices of signing a majority of the first 
batch of workers and then asking to be 
certified as exclusive bargaining agent for 
current and future employes. Hitherto, 
the Labor Board has approved the practice 
on the theory that workers are entitled to 
representation even though they may be 
outnumbered in future months. In such 
cases, the Board leaves the door open for 
future elections. 

The new policy applies to some 100 
plants owned by the Government but oper- 
ated by private management on a fee 
basis. The fact that the Army and Navy 
oppose this union policy may influence the 
Labor Board in other cases. 

Another clause in the joint statement ap- 
parently is aimed at the practice known 
as “featherbedding” in the railroad indus- 
try. This involves union insistence upon a 
certain number of employes for a particu- 
lar task. 

On this point, the statement says: “No 
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agreement between the management and 
its employes . . . may be entered into, or 
action taken, which . . . will have the ef- 
fect of restricting or hampering maximum 
output.” 





Jurisdictional disputes. War Labor 
Board is taking a strong stand in opposi- 
tion to interunion disputes. 

Union leaders were told in no uncertain 
terms by Wayne Morse, a public represen- 
tative on the Board, that AFL and CIO 
unions must settle private quarrels with- 
out stoppages and that, if they don’t, dras- 
tic action will be taken, “even the applica- 
tion of the laws of treason.” 

The words had an immediate effect. 
Labor members of the Board wired AFL 
President Green and CIO President Mur- 
ray to settle jurisdictional disputes within 
labor’s family. The War Labor Board’s 
alternate solution was compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 

The case that brought the matter to a 
head was a dispute at General Motors’ 
Frigidaire Division in Dayton, Ohio, be- 
tween AFL building trades and CIO elec- 
trical workers. Previously the Board had 
appointed an arbitrator to settle a dispute 
between AFL builders and CIO rubber 
workers at the Kelly-Springfield plant in 
Cumberland, Md. 





Union security. Resen!ment over un- 
ion-security clauses—orders to employers 
to help unions keep their members through 
the war—refuses to subside. 

The “little steel” companies accepted 
the provision under protest. Bethlehem 
Steel and Republic Steel announced that 


the union-maintenance clause was accepted 


only because they considered that they 
were acting on the President’s orders, and 
Inland Steel Co. wants a court decision on 
the matter. However, the War Labor 
Board has refused extension of time to 
bring the issue to trial before enforcement 
of the order. 


Wartime Strikes 


Eighteen major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington 
for the week ended July 18. About 14,153 
employes were involved. Time lost is esti- 
mated at 34,801 man-days. 


The totals: 


6 AFL strikes. 

8 CIO strikes. 

2 independent union strikes. 

1 strike involving both AFL and 
CIO unions. 

1 strike involving an unidenti- 


fied union. 


No fewer than 200 employes were in- 
volved in any of the strikes reported. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 

a Building Trades, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

BUTCHER WORKERS: 

National Stockyards, East St. Louis, Ill. 
CHEMICAL WORKERS: 

Monsanto Chemical Co. and New Eng- 

land Alcohol Co., Everett, Mass. 

Meta. TRADES: 

Brown & Sharpe Co., Providence, R. I. 
RaILway CARMEN: 

- wo Car & Foundry Co., Madison, 


TEAMSTERS: 
Associated Truck Lines, Detroit. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Electrical Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
MINE WORKERS: 
American Magnesium Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fayette County Trustowners Assn., 
Philadelphia. 
MUNICIPAL WORKERS: 
Detroit Street Railways, Detroit. 
STeeL WorRKERS: 
Aluminum Company of America, Detroit 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Propeller Div., 
Beaver, Pa. 
WOODWORKERS: 
Chapman & Dewey Co., Memphis, Tenn 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 


INVOLVING AFL AND CIO UNIONS 


Fisher Tank Plant, Grand Blanc, Mich 
—United Automobile Workers, CIO; 
Teamsters union, AFL. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


American Car & Foundry Co., St. Louis, 
—United Brotherhood of Welders and 
Cutters. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Cleve- 
land,—Mechanics Educational Society 
of America. 


INVOLVING UNIDENTIFIED UNION 
Mutuel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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_Question of the Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Should Congress Freeze Wages and Salaries 
As a Means of Stabilizing the Cost of Living? 


Boris Shishkin 


Washington, D.C.; Economist, The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 


answers: 

No. We are fighting inflation to win the 
war, not fighting the war to stop inflation. 
Price control at any price is subversive to 
the war effort. A wage freeze will freeze 
productivity, which is now rapidly increas- 
ing, and must continue to increase to meet 
war production goals. It also will freeze 
our man-power mobilization program, 
which calls for tripling and quadrupling 
the labor force in the key war industries. 

Wages can and should be stabilized as 
they already have been stabilized for the 
duration of the war in shipbuilding and 
construction. 

This can and should be done by volun- 
tary, not compulsory, methods, permitting 
elimination of wage inequalities for com- 
parable jobs within industries, between in- 
dustries, and between regions. 

Such wage stabilization, and only such, 
will help, not hamper, the war effort, and 
prove effective in maintaining price sta- 
bility. 


Senator Rosier 


(Dem.), W.Va.; Member, Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, 
answers: 

I think there ought to be some very 
rigid regulation of this whole price struc- 
ture, but I doubt the wisdom of a freez- 
ing program. I never have been convinced 
that it would be practicable to enforce 
such a program. It ought to be left in the 
hands of the proper authorities with full 
power to handle the question. 


Frank Kasten 


Chicago, Iil.; General President, United 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
answers: 

No, there is too great a difference in 
wages paid in non-war-working industries 
and wages paid in so-called war work in- 
dustries. He who has the advantage of 
working in a war industry earning real 
wages will spend that earning. 

We in the burned clay industry, so-called 
noncritical industry, not having the ad- 
vantage of war work, and not earning the 
wages paid in the war industries, should 
be given a free and unrestricted oppor- 
tunity of raising the present rates paid to 
our members. We have many contracts 
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Possibility that demands for pay 
increases will spread to other in- 
dustries as a result of the wage 
raises for “little steel,’’ ordered by 
the War Labor Board, leads to a 
proposal that drastic controls of 
wages and salaries be imposed in 
order to check the rising cost of 
living. 

To present a symposium of in- 





—, 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked busi- 
nessmen and members of Con- 
gress the following question: 


Should Congress freeze all 
wages and salaries for the 
duration of the war as a part 
of an anti-inflation program? 


Answers appear herewith. 








that have expired, and we are now at- 
tempting to negotiate for new rates. The 
basic rate on these plants is 68 cents. We 
have more lower and some higher. 

Freezing wages now would be decidedly 
unfair to low-paid workers in noncritical 
industries. 


Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Education and Labor, and Banking and 
Currency, 

answers: 

Wages must be stabilized if prices are 
to be controlled. 

I do not believe wage freezing is the an- 
swer, as some provision must be made for 
substandard wages where a large differential 
encourages migration and high turnover. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR BALL 


I would like to see representatives of 
labor and industry asked to agree on a 
formula for stabilization, with congres- 
sional action to enact the formula agreed 
on into law, or to write one if no agree- 
ment is reached within a specified time. 
Any formula should apply also to salaries. 


F. W. Willard 


New York City; President, Nassau Smelting 
& Refining Co.; Chairman, Committee on 
National Survey of Scientific Research in 
Industry, 


answers: 

A categorical answer is unsatisfactory if 
one attempts to view the problem ob- 
jectively. 

Considering only the immediate impasse, 
the pragmatic answer is “yes.” 

Objectively, however, we cannot limit 
contemplation to such an ill-defined time 
element as “the duration of the war.” This 
war did not begin in 1939 or 1941. It will 
not end with the cessation of physical com- 
bat. Attempted control of cost of services 
and commodities cannot be terminated on 
a predetermined date. Such control sus- 
pends the so-called “four freedoms”, and 
the physical effort to save the sanctity of 
the individual and its necessary condition 
precedent, private enterprise, will have 
been in vain. 


Rep. Robert Ramspeck 


(Dem.), Ga.; Member, House Committee on 


Labor; Chairman, House Committee on 
Civil Service, 
answers: 


I would be guided largely by the recom- 
mendations of the President, because he 
has the whole picture before him. Un- 
questionably, there must be some formula 
applied to all the factors which enter into 
the cost of living. 
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POSTWAR CREDIT FOR TAXPAYERS? 


Senator George’s me to on ein of re Levies on Incomes 


threat of Senate filibuster 
# mandatory joint returns 
ore written into the bill 


Taxpayers, individual and corporate, 
may get a break in the new tax bill: A 
novel relief program, veering sharply away 
from tradition, is slated for early atten- 
tion of the Senate Finance Committee. Its 
author and chief advocate is the Commit- 
tee’s chairman, Senator Walter F. George 
(Dem.) , of Georgia. 

In broad essentials, the George program 
contemplates: 

High income tax rates of the orthodox 
srt, possibly a bit higher here and there 
than those passed by the House last week, 
to provide the Treasury with all possible 
revenue consistent with what Senator 
George calls safe taxation. 

Compulsory savings for every individ- 
ual taxpayer. These, however, Senator 
George prefers to call “induced savings.” 

A postwar credit for every individual 
and corporate taxpayer, based on normal 
tax and surtax. This credit would be made 
liberal, as Senator George envisions it— 
possibly 20 per cent or more of the tax 
paid. Money thus impounded in the Treas- 
uy would be returned to taxpayers after 
the war, subject perhaps to a relatively 
light federal tax. It would serve as a cush- 
ion to soften the impact of reconstruction. 

Relief for all debtor taxpayers, indi- 
vidual and corporate, by permitting them 
to deduct from their tax payments the 
amounts they pay on their debts, up to 
a prescribed limit. But the bigger the de- 
duction, the smaller would be the refund 
after the war. 

The last provision would mean real re- 
lief, Senator George believes, for many a 
hard-pressed man and firm that otherwise 
would be unable to pay both higher taxes 
and debt obligations. Included in the cate- 
gory would be: 

The man buying a home by install- 
ments. 

Holders of life insurance policies. 

Businessmen and firms repaying 
borrowed money. 

Here is how the plan might be applied 
to an individual buying a home who would 
pay income taxes of $1,800 a year under 
the proposed rates. Senator George would 
have part of that, say $360, put aside as 
arefund to be made to him after the war. 

“Now suppose,” says Senator George, 
“that he is paying $25 a month on the 
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principal of his mortgage, or $300 a year. 
The thought in mind is to permit him to 
deduct that $300 from his tax bill. Instead 
of paying $1,800 taxes, he would pay 
$1,500. But the $300 allowed him as a tax 
deduction also would be deducted from 
his postwar refund. Instead of getting a 
refund of $360 after the war, he would 
get $360 less $300, or $60.” 

A man not buying a home or liquidating 
some other permissible debt would not be 
permitted to make the $300 deduction 
from his tax bill. But after the war he 
would receive the full refund of $360. 

Another illustration by Senator George: 

“Let us assume that a business firm has 
borrowed $300,000 from the bank and has 
agreed to repay the loan at the rate of 
$5,000 a month, or $60,000 a year. In 1943, 
this firm will face much higher taxes than 
it is paying now. If the rates of the House 
bill should become law, the firm would 
have to pay the Government 45 cents out 
of every dollar of its profits in normal and 
surtaxes alone. 

“Those taxes will have to be paid in cash, 
and raising the cash well may be a difficult 
matter because part of the profits undoubt- 
edly will be tied up in the firm’s stock of 
goods on hand, in its bills receivable and 
in other ways. It would be very hard, per- 
haps impossible, for the firm to pay its big 
tax bill and continue its payments of 
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$5,000 a month to the bank. If it can’t 
get an extension from the bank, the firm 
faces serious trouble. It may have to cur- 
tail its operations, or shut down, or go out 
of business. 

“Now, the plan in mind is to put aside 
a part of that firm’s tax payments as a 
postwar refund. Yet the plan should be 
elastic enough to relieve the firm in its 
1943 difficulties. It would do little good 
to put aside a postwar refund for a firm 
that would be forced out of business by 
high taxes and debt payments in 1943. 
Under the plan in mind, the firm would 
be permitted to deduct from its 1943 tax 
payment the amount it applies to paying 
its debt, $60,000, or a considerable part 
of that amount. Because of its debt pay- 
ments the firm would pay, let us say, $60,- 
000 less taxes, but, when the refund is 
made to the firm after the war, it would be 
less by $60,000 than it would be other- 
wise.” 

Such a program of relief, Senator George 
says, cannot be written into the pending 
tax bill unless the bill also contains a 
provision for postwar credits. The latter 
would be a proportion of the taxes col- 
lected under the higher income levies of 
the new tax bill. 

As to “induced savings”: Senator 
George has expressed willingness to give 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau the re- 
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OF A NATION 
AT WAR 


“ON THE FIELDS OF FRIENDLY 
STRIFE ARE SOWN THE SEEDS 
WHICH, IN OTKER YEARS ON 
OTHER FIELDS WILL BEAR 
THE FRUITS OF VICTORY” 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 
while Superintendent at West Point 





America’s miracle of all-out pro- 
duction—our will to turn defeats 
into victories—these have their 
roots primarily in athletics... in 
physical training programs, civic 
and industrial . . . fostered and 
extended by co-operation of 
America’s sportir foods manu- 
facturers. 
xk 


A leading track coach in a mid- 
western university says:—‘‘Our 
American programs of physical edu- 
cation and athletics have laid a foun- 
dation for a high degree of physical 
fitness because of active participa- 
tion in sports, and because, as ath- 
letes, we have learned to think in 
our games and because we are more 
resourceful.” 
x k & 


Golf and tennis rank high 
among the individual sports by 
which large numbers of Ameri- 
cans keep fit. 


xk 


To help keep golf alive in the face of 
Government restrictions on the use 
of critical materials, Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. has recently announced a 
plan for the collection and rebuilding 
of used golf balls; but in many fields 
of sport the maintenance of equip- 
ment sufficient to sustain the expand- 
ing wartime program will require 
allotments of materials for moderate 
maintenance of sporting goods 


manufacture. 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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mainder of 1942 to test the so-called vol- 
untary sales plan for War Savings Bonds. 
The Senator believes that a compulsory 
savings provision must eventually be writ- 
ten into the tax law. It could, he adds, be 
made effective next January 1, the end of 
the testing period. 

“We must divert more of the public’s 
income into War Bonds in order to prevent 
inflation,” Senator George says. “We do 
not all see now the danger of inflation; 
merchants’ stocks are still large and prices 
have not risen very greatly. Yet the danger 
is real and great.” 

There would be a different sort of War 
Bond for the compulsory savings program. 
Those now being sold bear progressively 
higher interest as they near maturity and 
may be turned back to the Treasury for 
cash 60 days after issuance. Those to be 
issued under the compulsory savings plan, 
Senator George believes, should bear no 
interest during the period of the war; they 
should not be negotiable during that pe- 
riod; they should begin to bear interest 
only after the war and then should be- 
come negotiable; and they should be re- 
tired by installments over a period of 
several years. 

Under the voluntary plan, the War 
Bond buyer can get his money back at 
any time after the lapse of 60 days from 
the purchase date; and the refunded 
money may be spent in any way, thus con- 
tributing to inflation. The compulsory plan 
would retire bond-buying money for the 
duration of the war, diverting this money 
from the possibility of contributing to 
inflation. 

As to the rates in the House tax Ell, 
Senator George feels that they “would put 
us at about the tops in taxation, or the 
limit of taxing we could safely impose, 
unless provision also is made for postwar 
credits.” 

The House tax bill generally is regarded 
as a %$6,000,000,000 measure, but in the 
opinion of Senator George it is a $24,000,- 
000,000 tax bill. 

“It will produce $6,000,000,000 or more 
of additional revenue,” the Senator says, 
“but all it will produce comes on top of 
present federal taxes. Under the present 
law, federal taxes amount to $17,000,000,- 
000 a year and Social Security taxes pro- 
duce $1,000,000,000 additional. We are 
paying $18,000,000,000 a year under pres- 
ent federal tax laws and the new bill will 
increase that to $24,000,000,000 a year. 

“That isn’t all. In addition to the big 
federal tax bill, State and local taxes 
amount to about $10,000,000,000 a year. 
Thus we will be paying $34,000,000,000 a 
year in federal, State and local taxes. That 
is a full one-third of our national income. 
It approaches the very limit of safety; it 
is just about all our economic structure 
can bear without slowing down the war 
effort and seriously hurting business.” 

Senator George’s views are a long way 
from becoming law—but because of the 
Senator’s official position, they will be 
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given careful consideration in the Senate's 
revision of the bill. 

“Personally,” Senator George says, “[ 
think the 45 per cent combination of nor- 
mal tax and surtax rates on corporations 
enacted by the House is too high, unless 
provision is made for a postwar credit. 
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There are a great many corporations, State 


large and small, whose business has not 
been increased by the war effort. Many 
have been hurt. ‘To compel these firms to 
turn over to the Government in taxes 45 
per cent of their net income is compelling 
too much in my judgment. In many a 
case, it will mean no dividends at all to 
stockholders. In others it will mean great- 
ly reduced dividends. Tens of thousands 
of these stockholders are men and women 
of small means whose chief support comes 
from these dividends.” 

The Treasury, nonetheless, is asking for 
about $2,500,000,000 more than the House 
bill would provide. How to raise this 








—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GEORGE 
. » envisioned a cushion 


money poses a major problem for the 
Senate Committee. 

“T don’t see how we can raise it,” Sena- 
tor George says, “unless we tax new 
sources of revenue. Those sources include, 
of course, a sales tax and a real with 
holding tax, rather than a_ withholding 
method of tax collection.” 

A sales tax appears to some Senators to 
be the answer, but it is opposed by others 
so strongly that they have intimated they 
would filibuster against it. Such a develop- 
ment would delay enactment of the new 
tax law; hence as a practical matter the 
sales tax probably would be omitted from 
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the Senate bill. Idea now is to write 4 tim 


bill that can be passed quickly. 


Plugging loopholes, so-called, is advo per 


cated by some Senators as a means to Il 
crease the tax yield, but is violently op 
posed by others. Chief loopholes whos 
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dosing was asked by Secretary Morgen- 
thau in his original program were: sepa- 
rate income tax returns by husbands and 
sives, and tax-exempt securities. The first 
jophole, Mr. Morgenthau suggested, could 
be plugged by compelling joint returns; 
ihe second, by taxing the interest paid by 
States and municipalities on outstanding 
gcurities in the hands of the public. These 
iotal approximately $20,000,000,000. 

A mandatory joint returns provision, 
ame Senators say, might precipitate a 
flibuster on the Senate floor. The House 
Committee tentatively approved a pro- 
vision to compel joint returns, estimated to 
vield $421,000,000, then rescinded its ac- 
tion. Persistent attempts were made to 
restore the provision in the House Com- 
mittee. These failed. Similar attempts may 
be made in the Senate, but they are re- 
garded as certain to start a row and delay 
action on the bill. If adopted by the Senate 
notwithstanding, the House might reject 
such a provision when the bill goes to 
conference. 

Thus the prospect of writing the pro- 
vision into the law is regarded generally 
as poor. 

The Treasury’s proposal that interest 
on present tax-exempt securities be made 
subject to income taxes apparently faces 
no better prospect in the Senate than it 
did in the House, where the Ways and 
Means Committee rejected it by a wide 
margin. Additional revenue obtainable 
from such a provision is estimated at $200,- 
000,000. 

How the Senate Committee will raise 
$2,500,000,000 more than the House bill 
is not clear. The possibility of another tax 
bill to raise this sum or more has been 
suggested by Representative Doughton 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Such a bill, he says, probably would be 
considered next winter, if at all. But neither 
Representatives nor Senators want to go 
from the pending bill into another one so 
soon. 

At the moment, the prospect is that the 
Senate Committee will not devise ways 
for raising $2,500,000,000 more and that 
the Treasury Department will fail to ob- 
tain the $8,710,000,000 requested. Chances 
are that this situation will result in an- 
other tax bill early in 1943—a bill that 
may contain a general sales tax, as well as 
higher levies on incomes and other sources 
of revenue. 

Whether this will happen depends largely 
on the Finance Committee. Chairman 
George hopes it will not come to pass. 

“I should like,” he says, “to see Con- 
gress enact now a permanent tax bill to 
continue through the war emergency; a 
bill that could be amended from time to 
lime, as needed, simply through readjust- 
ing rates and making such changes as ex- 
perience indicates may be needed. This is 
no time to confuse business generally and 
impede war production with the prospect 
of a series of tax bills, one after the other.” 
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The tanks are coming! 


@ Here’s a warning to the Axis, a battle cry for 
freedom ... “The tanks are coming!” And they’re 
coming faster and faster. First by the carload, then 
by the trainload. An unending stream of metal 
monsters which will fight to preserve the American 
Way. Makes us feel good to have a part in speed- 


ing them on their journey. “The tanks are coming!” 
a 


If you must travel, take mid-week trains when 
traffic is lightest to avoid inconvenience. We'll do 
our best to give you the friendly, comfortable 
service you have had in the past—in coaches — 


in diners—in Pullmans. 
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Enemy No. I is having trans- 


portation troubles. He neglected 


his railroads. He could learn a 


lot from America. 


He would learn what this 
nation knows: that mass rail- 


way transportation is vital to 
mass production and movement 
of war materials and mass move- 
He would 
learn that a vast network of 
400,000 miles of steel 


and 


ment of fighting men. 


rails 


crisscrosses unites every 
part of this land. He would learn 
that over these rails, every hour 
of every day and night, is moving 
the greatest volume of the finest 
machines of war the world has 


He would 


something about the efficiency 


ever known. learn 
and coordination of the American 
railroads and the loyalty of their 
employees in performing the big- 


gest transportation job in history. 


Above all, he would learn that 
the power, the spirit and grim 
determination of America will 


win this war. 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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The March 
of Industry 
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(Here each week appears a special report 
on the battle of production. The story 
of how American industry is providing 
planes, tanks, guns ond ships is the 
story of how the war is to be won) 


END OF A ‘BOTTLENECK’: 


XXX—wMachine Tools 


Measure of the machine tool industry’s 
achievement in this war is the fact that it 
has created in two years an arms industry 
which outstrips the world in production. 
War weapons are flowing from thousands 
of factories—and they required thousands 
of machine tools before production could 
even start. 

The job of building those tools posed 
the first big hurdle in the armament effort. 
Machine tools were the first great “bottle- 
neck.” Demand for tools is still far greater 
than supply, but the problem of feeding 
the machines already at work overshadows 
the “tooling up” problems that still remain. 
Raw materials, rather than machine tools, 
are the No. 1 bottleneck today. 

Behind that shift in emphasis on the in- 
dustrial front is a story of achievement 
just now reaching its peak. Machine tool 
builders, shock troopers of the production 
offensive, are getting mass-production re- 
sults in work which by its very nature re- 
sists rapid expansion and rapid results. 
Here is the story. 

The task. The machine tool industry is 
concentrated in New England and the 
Great Lakes States, and comprises some 400 
companies. Fewer than 150 account for 
more than 80 per cent of the output. That 
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STORY OF MACHINE TOOLS 


output never has exceeded $185,000,000 
worth in a peacetime year. In 1932, it went 
down to $22,000,000. 

Now this industry is being called upon 
to produce $2,000,000,000 worth of tools 
in 1942. Twenty-five per cent of all tools 
made in this country are tagged for for- 
eign purchasers, with Russia and Britain 
at the top of the list. 

Within the United States the need for 
machine tools grows as the scope of the 
war effort widens. Factories already under 
construction must be supplied with tools 
Tools in existing plants must be altered to 
turn out new weapons. 

Then there is the demand for tools used 
directly by the Army and Navy in their 
bases overseas and at home. Naval bases 
like the Northern Ireland must 
maintain elaborate machine shops to re- 
pair both ships and guns, and the Army’s 
mechanized vehicles must be kept in run- 
ning order by portable machine shops as 
well as large shops set up in supply sectors. 

Finally, machine tools are needed by 
firms not directly connected with the 
war effort, such as makers of high-pres- 
sure air compressors, who turn out equip- 
ment for synthetic rubber plants. 

The tools. The reason why is evident 
Metal is the universal material of war, and 
machine tools are required for shaping 
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TANK ‘NURSEMAIDS’: There will be no battle lost for want of a machine tool. 
In Egypt, portable repair shops follow tanks right up to the firing line. 
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netal. They apply mechanical power to 
hape metal the same way the carpenter 
applies muscle power to cut wood. Best 
vay to understand what machine tools are 
;to understand what they do. There are 
jve basic methods of shaping metal. 
Turning: Removing metal by rotating 
ihe part against a cutting edge. The tool 
sed is called a lathe. 

Boring: Cutting a round hole in metal 
by using a drill, a boring cutter or @ 
reamer. 

Planing: Whittling metal down by mov- 
ing the part back and forth under a cut- 
ting edge. The tool used is a planer. 

Milling: Removing metal by bringing it 
in contact with a rotating cutter with mul- 
tiple cutting edges, called a milling ma- 
chine. 

Grinding: Grinders metal by 
pressing it against a rotating abrasive 


shape 


wheel. 

Real complexity of machine tools arises 
from the combinations and variations of 
these basic methods. 

Altogether, there are at least 250 different 
kinds of machine tools, with variations in 
size and type of each kind. They range from 
tiny machines, which grind threads on 
screws as small as 1/50th of an inch in di- 
ameter, to huge special-purpose machines 
like the one in an aircraft engine plant 
which combines 39 separate machining op- 
erations into one 154-foot machine tool. 

The progress. Value of output quad- 
rupled from 1939 to 1942, and is to more 
than double again in 1942. The steady 
upward trend in production is expected to 
meet on time the unfilled orders on com- 
panies’ books, now reported to be more 
than twice the volume on order at the 
start of the year. The backlog of business 
already on order represents an estimated 
15 to 18 months of work. 

The methods. Plants have been greatly 
expanded, new assembly units set up to 
speed production, by utilizing parts of 
machine tools made in_ subcontractors’ 
plants. As early as October, 1940, the 
manufacturing area had increased an 
estimated 30 per cent. 

Thousands of skilled workmen have been 
trained. Employment in the industry has 
grown from 55,000 men in January, 1940, 
to 114,000 productive workers in May, 
1942. Almost all the new men were trained 
from the ground up. 

_ The industry led the nation in going 
into two and three-shift operations. Week- 
ly employment in October averaged 50.9 
hours per worker, the highest in the coun- 
try. In May, preliminary figures show an 
average weekly employment of 54.1 hours. 

New facilities have been added by con- 
version of machinery. The furniture indus- 
ty is getting set to build in its tool shops 

dly needed screw machines and turret 
lathes; concerns which once manufactured 
printing presses, textile machinery and 
paper-making machinery are now turning 
out machine tools. Railroad equipment 
shops and repair shops of other heavy in- 
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Cyclone Fence guards the plants that are arming America 


HE threat of spies, saboteurs and other 

Axis agents is real—right now! Scores 
have been arrested. Others may still be loose 
—as well as ordinary thieves and marauders 
who always endanger industrial plants. But 
thousands of America’s great factories, now 
turning out war goods, have prepared to 
meet these risks with America’s best-known 
fence—U-S-S Cyclone. 

Cyclone Fence is almost impossible to 
climb, and any trouble-maker who might get 
inside finds it still harder to get out. Trouble- 
makers hate Cyclone—it’s too tough for them 
—and it’s on the job day and night. Cyclone 
is durable fence. Sturdy posts are set in con- 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE 
FENCE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








crete. Gates swing easily, but only at the 
control of your watchmen. 

If you need fence, get in touch with us. 
We will help you choose the right fence— 
give you a free estimate. And, subject to 
priority restrictions, we'll do all we can to 
help you get the fence you need. 


32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, spe- 
cifications and illustra- 
tions. Shows 14 types—-for 
home, school, playground, 
and business. Buy nofence 
until you see what Cyclone 
has to offer. 








Cycione Fence 

Waukegan, Ill., Derr. E72 
Please mail me, without obligation, a 
copy of “Your Fence—How to Choose 
It—How to Use It.” I am interested in 
fencing: [) Industrial: [© Estate: 
0) Playground; (J Residence; [ School. 
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dustries are being converted to machine 
tool manufacture. 

The Government’s part. Trade sources 
give the Machine Tool Committee of the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board and the Ma- 
chine Tool Branch of the War Production 
Board credit for a good job in co-ordinat- 
ing the machine tool program. 

One of the tool builders’ major com- 
plaints from the beginning—that defense 
agencies fail to forecast their tool needs 
six to eight months ahead—has been an- 
swered in the main by the pool-order sys- 
tem. It enables tool makers to count ‘on 
continuous orders for specified types, makes 
it easier to get quantity production with a 
minimum of waste motion. After Dec. 8, 
1941, nearly every tool builder was called 
to Washington for production conferences 
with Government officials, given the out- 
line and some of the details of his produc. 
tion quota for the year. 


—Wright Aeronautical photo 


MACHINE GIANT... 


39 separate machining operations flow from this 
154-foot tool used to drill, ream and tap aircraft 
cylinder heads, operated entirely by young women. 


The Government agencies have made 4 
determined attack on the problem of utiliz- 
ing idle machine tools, in order to restrict 
demand for new tools as much as possible. 
The problem still exists, but progress is re 
ported in trade circles. The so-called New 
England plan shows what is being done. 
Manufacturers in the New England re 
gion exchange data on their machine tool 
requirements with other manufacturers, 
send subcontracting orders to those ‘‘*h 
idle tools that fit the job. As a result of 
the first month’s operation of the plan, 312 
companies received work to do on m& 
chines that would have been idle other- 
wise. The automobile industry has followed 
the same basic plan in the Detroit area, 
and it is being extended more widely. 

All evidence is that machine tool mak- 
ers are winning their part of the war. 
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wes Shutdowns and slowdowns are starting to appear in war industries. They're 
ay to become more widespread, to attract much attention, to create some alarm. 

alled Cause will be a breakdown in planning. There is a wide-open crack in the 
nces system of giving priorities in raw materials. Some plants are getting too much, 
rw some are shutting down because of not enough. Then: In some instances, actual 
uc- 


raw material shortages are appearing. When that happens nobody has enough. 
However: This situation may appear worse than it actually is. It really is 
a sign that war industries are starting at last to eat up great amounts of raw 
material. It represents a clashing of gears as industry shifts over to war. 
Trouble is that the country can't stand much more creaking in its war 
effort. 


va 





There is a clash of viewpoint between Donald Nelson's WPB and the military 
over how this latest breakdown of planning should be handled. 

It's a clash that affects policy; that affects the war relationship be- 
tween industry and Government. What's happening may bring it to a new head. 

The Nelson attitude and policy: 

1. Civilian industry must be protected, must be assured of materials needed 
to supply the civilian public with basic needs despite any military demands. 

2. Industry must be permitted to operate with a minimum of direction out of 
Washington, with a minimum of over-all planning and a maximum of freedom. 

3. There should be no more organization than needed to deal with the major 
industrial problems. Industry itself should solve the remainder. 

The military attitude and viewpoint: 

1. Military needs for material must Supersede all others. Even if essen- 
tial civilian industries are cut to the bone, that must be done to get results. 

2. Government must move toward unified planning and direction for all of 
industry, must think in terms of operating industry as a giant war corporation. 
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aa 5. Whatever top organization is required for a tight hold on industry must 
ai be created. The big job is to get industry organized, and in a hurry. 

Nelson's view is prevailing for the moment. But: The trend is strongly in 
aiee the direction of the military view. Troubles ahead in industry will accentuate 
utiliz- that trend. They will force tighter inventory controls, more material rationing. 
strict Fact is, however, that industry's part in war is creating fewest worries. 
ssible. Biggest breakdown is in the movement of war goods to fighting fronts. Industry 
_ is turning out great amounts of goods only to have those goods sunk, unused. 
done. 

: re- OPA's newest troubles reveal some of the problems of Government planning. 

e tool Here's what is happening..... 

— Leon Henderson's Price Administration is seeking, in some industries, to 

iit of fix retail prices without first fixing the prices of the basic materials involved. 
n, $12 So: With retail prices fixed, processors and middlemen are caught in a 

) ma Squeeze. That's been true in pork products, in beef, in tallow, in some others. 
other- It has actually cost some enterprises money to sell goods. Margins were wiped out. 
lowed Idea is to use subsidies in these cases, to have the Government step in 
by, and buy a product for sale back to the packer or the processor or the 

“mak- 

r. (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


wholesaler. Losses then are "Socialized." They are spread over all the taxpayers, 

That sort of operation is forced in some farm products. 

Elsewhere: The big cushion in price control is quality. There is a large 
margin in quality that can be used to soak up the shock of a fixed price. That 
explains why there are relatively few complaints to date against price ceilings. 
Later, if this shock absorber is all used up, there may be a bigger opposition. 


Something of which to be aware: 

Officials are much concerned about new sources of man power for war work. 

It is expected that retail trade will supply a big source for war workers. 

Also: The view of many officials is that salesmen, now clamoring for tires 
and gasoline, might better move into the Army or into a war factory. 

Somewhat the same attitude prevails toward workers in filling stations. 

This means: There is little official interest in any effort to keep nonwar 
workers in their present jobs. There is an interest in getting them war jobs. 











In the field of taxeS..... 

Treasury asked for $8,710,000,000 in new revenues. House decided to provide 
new taxes that would raise $6,271,000,000. Now: Senate is being asked to find 
the nearly $2,500,000,000 additional that the House didn't find. 

Sources under study are these: 

Corporation taxes: Treasury asked for $471,000,000 more than the House gave. 
Senate is thinking in terms of a higher excess profits tax rate with a postwar 
refund. It's going to be difficult to lower the 45 per cent normal and surtax. 

Individual incomes: House bill is $428,000,000 shy. Higher surtax rates 
are probable. But: Along with these may go a postwar refund, a "forced saving." 

Estate and gift taxes: Treasury wants $337,000,000 that House didn't give. 
Senate may give part of that amount through higher rates. 

Excises: Treasury is seeking higher taxes on beer, gasoline, cigarettes, 
and new taxes on soft drinks, candies, gum, to raise more than $500,000,000. 

Mandatory joint returns: Still less than a 50-50 prospect. 

Taxation of interest from State and local securities: Still doubtful. 

General sales tax: Little prospect in 1942, though Senators are interested. 

So: The strong probability is that the Treasury is not to get the revenue 
that it seeks. It may get no new tax before October. January probably will see 
the start of consideration of a 1943 Revenue Act. 


























Industry situation is at a point where "concentration" plans are important. 

WPB plan is to ‘do the following: 

1. To concentrate civilian production, where possible, in small industry. 

2. To cut civilian industry most deeply in areas where labor is scarce; to 
help civilian industries keep going in areas where labor is plentiful. 

3. To seek standardization of products, to avoid building any particular 
company into a position where it can have postwar dominance, to seek to pre- 
serve trade-marks where that is possible when a firm shifts to war work. 

Britain has found the problem of adjusting private industry to war a very 
dGifficult one. British experience is influencing WPB decisions now. 














Biggest problems ahead are those of raw materials and transport. 

It is inevitable that civilian industry will be squeezed very hard in the 
matter of raw material supplies. Services are demanding more and more. 

In transport, the big job is to find some means of dealing with submarines. 











Present losses are costly in raw materials coming this way and in finished goods. 
These losses are continuing to rise. They're dangerously large right now. 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Votes for Courage? 

Sir:—In your publication, you are con- 
stantly saving Congress will not do this 
1 that until after election. Would not more 
votes be won than lost if the general public 
believed their Congressman had courage 
enough to express himself, and to vote on 
any matter of national importance at any 
time? 

In their hearts, I believe Americans are 
sound, and respect a man who has the 
courage of his convictions. I believe many 
honest laborers would respect a Congress- 
man who would dare to advocate wage ceil- 
ings; many farmers believe, if we are going 
to have price ceilings, they should be ap- 
plied to everything. 

Aren’t the men in the House and the 
Senate who wield the greatest influence 
those men who have always dared to think 
and vote as their conscience dictated? 


East St. Louis, Ill C. EB. Jd. 


* * * 


Tapping Surplus Funds 

Sir:—Many plans have been stressed 
for absorbing the gap between income and 
possible civilian expenditures. Increased 
taxation, forced savings, etc., have been 
urged. 

Primarily, we will find that labor and 
the farmer are the ones who will be in 
possession of this many-billion-dollar sur- 
plus fund. Why isn’t the point insisted 
upon that the additional taxes and the 
forced savings should be primarily di- 
rected to this great reservoir of practi- 
cally unexpendable funds? A sales tax 
would be one answer, a ceiling on wages 
and farm prices would be another partial 
answer, and forced savings applied strenu- 
ously to this class would be another 
remedy. 


Erie, Pa. A. H. Cowan 


x a 


Tax Relief for Debtors 

Sir:—I read with interest the article in 
your magazine regarding deduction, for 
debts paid, on income taxes. Undoubtedly, 
a great many people will be affected by in- 
come taxes, and thousands bankrupt, creat- 
ing a depressed morale and a worse finan- 
cal condition than the depression of 1930- 
1933, unless some provision is made to 
liquidate old indebtedness over a period of 
five years, or at least during the war. 
Tulsa, Okla. E. S. 
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(CLEAN FLOORS ARE Safer FLOORS) 





.. . USE A Yénmell inpusTRIAL DRY SCRUBBER 


In a fraction of the time it takes with the costly and laborious 
hand-spud method, this heavy duty Finnell, with its two 
powerful scarifying brushes, digs out the packed-down, stub- 
born coatings on wood, wood block, metal, industrial com- 
position, and concrete floors. 


It can be used also for wet scrubbing and steel -wooling. 
Built low to permit use around and beneath equipment. 
Power assured by heavy G. E. Motor. Oversize bearings; 
sturdy, reinforced gears; leak-proof gear case. Dependable 
Finnell quality and engineering throughout,— a product of 
specialists in floor-maintenance equipment, serving industry 
for more than a third of a century. 


There’s a correct type and size Finnell for every essential need. 
Let the nearby Finnell man help you choose the one that’s right for 
your job . . . adequate to removing the slippery substances that 
menace the safety of your workers and impede production. 


~x~* * * 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3707C East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ wn 


PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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NEW BLOW TO HEMISPHERE TRADE 


Decision to Confine United Nations’ Shipments to War Cargoes 


Conversion of fruit-growing 
land to production of hemp, 
quinine, palm oil, rubber 


War demands on shipping promise fur- 
ther dislocation of Latin-American trade. 
War Shipping Administration announces 
that sinkings and military demands for 
cargo space confine the use of the United 
Nations’ shipping pool to war purposes. 

This means that United Nations’ ships— 
U.S., Britain, Norwegian, Dutch—hence- 
forth will carry little else than war car- 
goes, directed by the Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Board. Latin-American ships 
are not in the pool, but their carrying 
business can be regulated almost as ef- 
fectively through export and import con- 
trols of the Board of Economic Warfare 
and the War Production Board. 

Outlook is that exports to Latin Amer- 
ica will be limited to military supplies and 
to supplies needed to keep strategic indus- 
tries operating, such as copper and nitrate 
fields in Chile. Imports will consist largely 
of metals, bauxite from the Guianas, hides 
from Argentina and Uruguay. 

Banana and sugar shipments from Latin 
America are likely to suffer most. Argen- 
tine and Uruguayan wool sales also are 
likely to drop; since returning vessels are 
bringing in Australian wool. Brazil can 
look forward to marketing less coffee, since 
the U.S. is planning to buy coffee from 
closer ports, such as Colombia and Central 
America. Total coffee shipments are‘falling. 

Steel allotments to Latin America may 
not be filled. However, BEW has an- 
nounced a closely knit plan to provide 
Hemisphere nations with minimum iron 
and steel requirements. Essentially, the 
program meshes BEW and State Depart- 
ment allotments with WPB production 
orders by assigning Latin-American quotas 
to U.S. steel mills. 

Plans to enable South and Central Amer- 
icans to make the goods they cannot buy 
from the United States probably must be 
trimmed to the shipping situation. Thus, 
proposals to ship secondhand equipment to 
build up local textile, household supply and 
equipment industries are likely to suffer, 
except where overland shipment is possible. 





Development projects. Neverthe- 
less, co-operative plans to develop the 
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Hemisphere are currently going forward. 

Export-Import Bank has extended a 
$12,000,000 credit to Uruguay for a hydro- 
electric power plant. Altogether, the bank 
has issued around $150,000,000, of which 
$80,000,000 has been repaid. Projects in- 
clude $25,000,000 for a Brazilian steel 
plant; $25,000,000 to Peru, $20,000,000 
to Venezuela and $30,000,000 to Mexico 
for erection of public works and industrial 
projects. 

Major goals of the Hemisphere program 
include development of more balanced 


automobiles and parts, agricultural ma- 
chinery, refrigerators, chemicals, canned 
fish, fruits and nuts, cigarettes and to- 
bacco. U.S. concessions are made on 
pickled meats, wool and hides, beef and 
mutton tallow and casein. 

Uruguay’s entrance brings to 16 the 
number of Hemisphere nations in the U.S. 
reciprocal trade system. This figure in- 
cludes Canada. 





Argentina. The Castillo Government 
remains adamant in staying out of the 





economies within each country and pro- 
duction of goods that U.S. consumers 
and industries can use. 

Announcement by the United Fruit Co. 
of a new production policy is a case in 
point. Instead of concentrating on bananas 
and other tropical fruits, United Fruit now 
proposes to promote production of quinine, 
palm oil, rubber and Manila hemp in Cen- 
tral and South America. In fact, several 
thousand acres of Costa Rica banana land 
now is being planted in hemp. 





Trade agreements also are being 
pushed by the State Department. Latest 
reciprocal agreement is with Uruguay, 
which agrees to large tariff reductions on 


—Charles Perry Weimer 


SOUTH AMERICAN DOCKSIDE: Bauxite comes before bananas 


Hemisphere bloc as far as possible. Latest 
example is a refusal to have Argentine 
merchant vessels convoyed by naval war- 
ships 

Appearance of Foreign Minister Rui 
Guinazu before the Chamber of Deputies 
resulted in a stormy secret session, but 
the Minister emerged with his foreign 
policy apparently still intact. Gist of his 
defense was that Argentina still belongs to 
Europe’s economic sphere and regards with 
suspicion the growing influence of the 
United States in the Hemisphere. 

Outlook for an Argentine rupture with 
the Axis is dim, despite recommendations 
of the Rio de Janeiro conference, which 
Argentina signed. 
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They work together better... 


because they can talk together 


ITcsT 


The blimp 

From the advantage of height 
Spots the shark-like shadow 
Slinking below the surface... 


And passes the word 

To the Subchaser 

Which wheels with roaring motors 
To lay the deadly pattern 

Of thunderous depth-bombs... 


An underwater barrage 

That crushes the lurking sub 
As a well-aimed rock 

Will finish a snake. 


Said the Blimp to the Subchaser: 


“Sub off your port bow 
\\ let ‘em have it!” 


\ 











That’s teamwork 
Teamwork made possible 
By the radiotelephone. 


Modern communication equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Conslinaie his forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad, peacetime experience 
Of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications 
Is proving its value 

In time of war. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TeLecraPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y 


Associate Manufacturing Companies in the United States 


International Telephone « Radio Manufacturing Corporation 


Federal Telegraph Company 








Weve Beem Asked: 


ABOUT PAYMENTS TO SERVICE MEN’S FAMILIES 


(The Government is getting ready to 
pay out millions of dollars monthly to the 
wives, children, parents and other relatives 
of men in the lower-paid grades of the 
Army, Navy. Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard. Applications for this financial help 
are now being received, but actual pay- 
ments will not start until after Nov. 1. 
The men will continue to contribute 
toward the support of their families, as 
they did in peacetime, through monthly 
deductions from their pay. Their contribu- 
tions, however, in most cases will be more 
than matched by the Government.) 


How does a service man go about get- 
ting allowances for his dependents? 


Either he or his dependents may file 
written application, but the heads of the 
services prefer that the man himself apply 
to avoid delay and duplication. 


Where can application forms be ob- 
tained? 


All men whose dependents are eligible for 
allowances will receive application blanks 
from their commanders.: Civilians can get 
the blanks from Army posts, Navy bases, 
recruiting stations, Army Corps_head- 
quarters or Washington headquarters of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 


Guard. 


Who are eligible for monthly allowances? 


Wives and children of service men. Also, 
if a service man desires, allowances may be 
obtained for parents, brothers, sisters, and 
grandchildren who are dependent upon him 
for a substantial part of their support. 


Are the men compelled to contribute to 
the support of their dependents? 


No. In case a man refuses to apply—and 
commanding officers will make an effort to 
see that no man refuses—the commanding 
officer will report the facts to the head of 
the department concerned. Wives and chil- 
dren then will be given an opportunity to 
file applications in their own behalf. If they 
do not file, no further action will be taken. 


Do wives and children have to prove 
their dependency? , 


No. Their relationships to the men, how- 
ever, must be proved. 


Do parents, brothers, sisters, or grand- 
children have to prove dependency? 


Yes, they must show that they are de- 
pendent for a substantial part of their sup- 
port, and must prove their relationships. 
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LETTER FROM OVERSEAS: 
... Uncle Sam writes the check 


How can they prove tha* they are de- 
pendent’ for a substantial portion of 
support? 


By obtaining affidavits from at least two 
reputable, disinterested persons. 


Does the allowance plan apply to all 
men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard? 


No. It applies only to men in the four 
lowest-paying grades of these branches— 
the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades. 
It does not apply to commissioned officers, 
some noncommissioned officers and some 
technicians. The four lowest-paying grades 


are: Army—privates, privates first class, 
corporals, technicians fifth class, line 
sergeants, and technicians fourth class. 


Navy--third class petty officers, seamen 
first class, firemen first class, seamen second 
class and apprentice seamen. Marines— 
privates, privates first class, corporals, and 
sergeants. Coast Guard—third class petty 
officers, first and second class seamen, 
apprentice seamen. Some other nonrated 
men who do not fall into any of these 
categories also are included. 


How long must the dependents wait for 


their money after applications are 
filed? 


No allowance will be paid before Nov. 1, 
1942, but, after an application is approved, 
the allowance will begin to accrue on the 
first of the month following the application 
date, except in the case of men who were 


in service on June 1 and who had de- 
pendents eligible on that date. In the case 
of these men, the applications may be 
retroactive to June 1. First payments made 
in November will include allowances which 
had accrued up to that time. 


Does that mean that some dependents 
will get five months’ allowances in 
one lump sum some time in November? 


Yes, if a man was in service on June 1 
and filed his application as of that date. 
If he joined the service in June, his de- 
pendents would get allowances for four 
months; if he joined in July, three months; 
August, two months; September, one 
month. 


What about wives, children, parents, 
etc., who have no means of support 
after their husbands, fathers, and 
sons have joined the service? 


Provision has been made for dependents 
to receive special allotments until the first 
family allotments have been paid. Service 
men can arrange for such assistance 
through their unit commanders. 


How much are the allowances for de- 
pendents? 


The amounts vary according to the number 
of dependents. A wife with no child gets 
$50 a month; wife with one child, $62; 
wife with two children, $72, and so on, 
with $10 allowed for each additional child. 


What about allowances for children 
whose mothers are dead? 


In the case of a man with one child, but 
no wife, the allowance is $42 a month, plus 
$10 for each additional child. 


Are the allowances the same for other 
relatives? 


No. Parents, brothers, sisters, etc., are 
placed in a different category, known as 
Class B dependents. Wives and children 
are in Class A. Typical Class B allowances 
follow: One parent, $37; two parents, $47; 
one parent and one sister, brother or grand- 
child, $42, and so on, with $5 for each addi- 
tional dependent; two parents and four 
sisters, brothers or grandchildren, $67; no 
parent, but one sister, brother or grand- 
child, $27; no parent, but two sisters, 
brothers or grandchildren, $32; wife, but 
no child and one parent, $70; wife, one 
child and one parent, $82; wife, four chil- 
dren and one parent, $112; divorced wife, 
up to $42,.depending upon amount of ali- 
mony and the number of the man’s other 
dependents. 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN make deliveries of machine 
tools at prices above those . prevailing if 
you have a petition before the Office of 
Price Administration for an increase. 

* aa * 

YOU CANNOT, as a Government con- 
tractor, raise prices on the items you sell to 
higher ceilings allowed by OPA. The Comp- 
troller General rules that increases in maxi- 
mum price ceilings do not affect contracts 
made before the date of the increase. 


= x 


YOU CAN sell domestic electric ranges 


having a factory value of $80 or more to 
buyers who can certify that they need the 
ranges. War Production Board allows 


frozen stocks of electric ranges to be sold 
on this basis. 


* * +* 


YOU CAN, for income tax purposes, de- 
duet as business expenses the reasonable 
amounts you spend in advertising to pro- 
mote the sale of U. S. War Bonds and 
Stamps. Such expenditures are deductible 
as ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses if they bear a reasonable relation 
to business activities, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau rules. 

* * * 

YOU CAN base the declared value of 
the capital stock of a company, formed by 
the merger of other companies, upon the 
aggregate of declared values of the stock 
of the former companies. This procedure 
is approved by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

* * + 

YOU CANNOT always avoid disputes 
with unions by discontinuing the depart- 
ment in which union members are em- 
ployed. One concern that resorted to this 
device was ordered by the National Labor 
Relations Board to provide substantially 
equivalent employment to the discharged 


workers, or, if jobs were not available, to 
we 
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place them on a preferential hiring list. 
The Board order was upheld by a federal 
circuit court. 

x * * 

YOU CAN adjust your price ceilings 
upward if you had special merchandising 
deals in March. OPA rules that adjust- 
ments can be obtained by manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

* * * 

YOU CAN perhaps set aside a sub- 
stantially large proportion of your firm’s 
annual earnings without incurring penal- 
ties if special circumstances prevail in your 
business dealings. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals holds that penalties for avoiding 
surtaxes should not apply in the case of one 
plant that sold practically its entire output 
to a single customer on a competitive basis. 

* oa 

YOU CAN pay higher than ceiling prices 
for some materials sold at auctions, under 
a court order to liquidate company assets. 
General ceilings do not apply to judicial 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


sales on most items. However, machinery, 

machine tools and items subject to ration- 

ing, allocation, or limitation orders are not 

included in this exemption, OPA explains. 
* * * 

YOU CANNOT change either the size 
of the package or the quality of soap or 
cleanser that you manufacture under an 
OPA order. This order is the first intended 
to freeze quality as well as price 

* * * 


YOU CAN fill orders for materials bear- 
ing the same preference rating in the se- 
quence in which you received them. WPB 
explains that this procedure can be fol- 
lowed even if the second order bears an 
earlier delivery date than the first. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to manufac- 
ture cosmetics without restriction if criti- 
cal materials required. Curtailment 
orders for such things as bubble bath and 
hair lacquer have been issued by WPB 


are 
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The Biggest War's Biggest Building 


By Our Seven-League-Boots Correspondent 


We have just come (puff, puff) from a partial tour of in- 
spection of the Biggest Office Building in the World, which ap- 
propriately enough partially houses the biggest business in the 
country today, which is war. 

The War Department has coyly departed from its custom of 
identifying everything from buildings to men by number to 
give its new structure a 
name all its own—the 
Pentagon Building. It is 
called the Pentagon 
Building for the same 
reason that the Flatiron 
Styer aL” Building in New York 
was called the Flatiron 
Building, because it is 
shaped like a pentagon, 
but only an _ observer 
high aloft in a balloon could see it that way. 

All the cab drivers in Washington know the structure by 
name, because hundreds of persons have important business 
there every day and the fare is 90 cents. You can ride farther 
for one-third the price within the District of Columbia, but the 
Pentagon Building is ‘cross river in Virginia. We observed to 
our cab driver, outward bound, that War Department Office 
Building would have made a name more apt than Pentagon. 

“Oh,” he said, “they call it that because it’s all air-cooled and 
the folks that work there are like them funny black and white 
birds, you know, pentagons, that live at the North Pole.” 

A whole lot better name for this new wonder of the world 
would be the spider-web building. It is constructed as five con- 
centric five-sided buildings around an inner court six acres in 
extent. Radial corridors connect the five, like the cross-beams 
on a spider’s web. Each building is four stories high, and there 


SHALE A 








are no elevators. Elevators are not needed half so much as a. 


good railroad system. 

The main building is a mile in circumference, so if you have 
business in an office opposite the front door, you have a brisk 
half-mile walk to get to the desk of Major Grommet to tind 
out about your contract for 1,000,000 gross plastic ear muffs. 

We are not one for statistics, but for those who like figures 
we can reliably report that the Pentagon Building contains 
4,000,000 square feet of floor space, which is a lot more than 
in the Great Pyramid of Cheops. When completed in Novem- 
ber it will house 30,000 employes. It is only on»-third finished 
now, and 8,000 persons already are spending the best part of 
their days in the place, which is built entirely of noncritical 
materials—probably old reports of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee declaring 5,000 airplanes for the Army to be excessive. 

The building is simply too big for anybody’s convenience, 
and we suspect that when it is finished employes and visitors will 
be supplied with bicycles or at least scooters to get around with. 
That suspicion is based on the fact that ramps instead of stair- 
ways connect the floors. It is also worthy of note that at the 
head of each ramp there is a capacious refreshment stand, where 
you can get milk or soda pop at a nickel a bottle, or 6 cents 
if you insist upon drinking from « paper cup. 


4? 


One instinctively wonders what use will be found for a build- 
ing of such gargantuan proportions after the war is succeeded 
by the inevitable dis- 
armament pact. Perhaps 
the entire U.S. Army 
will be housed in it.” 
With all those soaring 
ramps connecting floor 
with floor, inner build- 
ings with outer, the 
structure would make a 
gorgeous all-weather 
roller coaster, too. There 
is one rumor abroad that the Pentagon Building will house the 
new League of Nations after the war, if there is an after-the-war, 

A very ingenious system has been worked out to enable work- 
ers and visitors to find their destinations. The radial corridors 
are lettered A, B, C and so forth, and all the piers supporting 
the ceilings are likewise numbered. Thus, if you are looking for 
our mythical Major Grommet, you may be told he is at 4C-1194. 
That means he is on the fourth floor, C corridor, in the vicinity 
of the 1,194th column. When you get there you are told by a 
Colonel Splinket’s secretary that Major Grommet has just been 
moved to Temporary Building Q in Anacostia, Maryland. Later 
you learn that the Major was not moved to there but from 
there, and was actually behind Column 4C-1194 all the time, 
wondering how to get the heck out of there. 

We did actually find two very interesting persons on the 
fourth floor of the outer building. One was a first lieutenant 
who had something to 
do with ordnance by the 
name of Munro Leaf, 
who wrote “Ferdinand 
the Bull” back in 1937 
and found, to his be- 
wilderment, that he had 
created a magnificent al- 
legory against war. The 
other was Maj. Gen. 
Levin H. Campbell, 
Chief of Ordnance. We would have liked to meet the anonymous 
author of an epigram we saw scrawled on the blackboard in 4 
conference room we blundered into, thinking it was a refresh- 
ment stand. It read starkly: “Make damn sure no soldier gets 
hurt or killed because you neglected to give proper instructions.” 

General Campbell, spending more than $30,000,000,000 for 
the Army’s weapons and the stuff that’s shot out of them, i- 
formed us that the M-3 tanks were the best in the war until 
the M-4s came along, and that the M-5s will be better yet, 
although eventually to be surpassed by the M-6s. “And the 
M-3s were good enough to stop Rommel,” he snapped. What’ 
more, the much hoopla over Rommel’s 88-mm. gun was unwa!- 
ranted. The Nazi 88 is just a 10-year-old antiaircraft gun that 
Rommel buried in the sand; then he lured the British into cros* 
fire range and knocked ’em out. “It wasn’t the gun that beat 
them,” the General said. “It was the tactics.” 
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Joaquin Miguel Elizalde lost much to 
he Axis when the Japanese moved into 
ihe Philippine Islands. He owned mines, 
jlantations, all sorts of businesses. As 
Resident Commissioner of the Philippines, 
Mr. Elizalde went to the White House last 
yeek and offered his yacht to the Coast 
Guard to hunt submarines. President 
Roosevelt accepted. The Commissioner 
lecided to go along and command the 
cew of Filipinos, two of them Annapolis 
graduates. The yacht will fly the Philip- 
pine flag. Mr. Elizalde’s aim: To pay back 
part of his debt to the Axis. 


—Acme 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


William Phillips started in diplomacy in 
London 39 years ago as private secretary 
to U. S. Ambassador J. H. Choate. His 
has been a long road of public service 
since then : Peiping; Washington; London; 
the Netherlands: Luxembourg; Belgium; 
Canada; Italy. He was ambassador, min- 
ister, under secretary of state, delegate to 
naval conferences, all-around diplomat. 
Last week Mr. Phillips went back to the 
scene of his beginning, 39 years ago. New 
job: Head of the London branch of the 
Office of Strategic Services, specializing in 
anew brand of diplomacy. 
* ~ * 

Floyd L. Parks came out of Clemson Col- 
lege in 1918 and went right into the Tank 
Corps. Save for two intervals, he has spent 
most of his time since working with ar- 
mored forces. Once, he was aide to Gen. 
Malin Craig, then Chief of Staff. Again, 
he studied at the Chemical Warfare School. 
He was brought to Washington for staff 
work last year. The heavy stress this war 
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is putting upon armored units threw the 
tank expert into a new, tough job last 
week. Brigadier General Parks became 
chief of staff of Army Ground Forces under 
Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair. 

* * * 
M. W. Clark won the Purple Heart award 
for bravery and wounds in action in the 
first World War. He was a young infan- 
tryman, a 1917 West Point graduate. Be- 
tween wars, he worked with troops, trained 
the Indiana National Guard, directed Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps work in the 
Omaha area. He was moved to the Army 
War College as an instructor in 1940, 
moved on into the post as chief of staff 
of Army Ground Forces. Last week, 46- 
year-old Major General Clark moved into 
a new assignment where bravery counts. 
Job: Command of all American ground 
troops in Britain. 

* * +. 
Cordell Hull is noted for his ability to find 
the right diplomatic word. A friend riding 
with him on a train across Tennessee once 
remarked: “Those are fine sheep in that 
field.” Mr. Hull took a look and replied 
cautiously: “They look like sheep from 
this side.” Last week, the Secretary of 
State forgot the language of diplomacy. 
He used plain words to describe the pur- 
poses of the war, the aims of the democ- 
racies, the characters of Axis leaders. 

* . * 
Lauchlin Currie has traveled and studied 
much in the 39 years since he was born 
in West Dublin, Nova Scotia. He studied 
at the London School of Economics and 
at Harvard, settled down in America as a 


naturalized citizen, taught at Harvard, 
came into ‘the Government and dug 


through mountains of statistics for the 
Federal Reserve Board. Three years ago, 
Mr. Currie went to the White House as 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s administrative as- 
sistants with a passion for anonymity. A 
few weeks ago, he traveled the same way, 
showed up in China. This was his second 
trip there as emissary of the President. 
Subject of his new study: Undisclosed. 
* * * 

Enrique Ruiz Guinazu wrote a book 
about British diplomacy in Argentina. He 
once taught at the University of Buenos 
Aires, was on the federal bench of Argen- 
tina, attended international conferences, 
was minister to Switzerland, delegate for 
Argentina to the League of Nations. He 
went home to become Foreign Minister. 
Last week, Minister Guinazu gave the Ar- 
gentine Chamber of Deputies a lecture on 
American diplomacy in Argentina. Gist: 
Argentina will not join “the herd” of re- 
publics the U.S. is leading into war against 
the Axis; will not convoy its ships. 
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Anything written, printed, 
drawn or photos-in Actual, 
| = Reduced or Enlarged Size 
WITH 
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Rectigraph saves hundreds of concerns 
time and money in handling the “blitz” 
of war forms and reports. Modern, effi- 
cient Rectigraph reproduces everything 
on the original exactly—in any scale— 
singly or in quantity, including blue 
| I prints. Many practical uses help control, 
| @ coordinate, expedite production... 
release employees for more important 
duties... protect valuable originals. 


IT'S SOUND TO INVESTIGATE RECTIGRAPH 


Replace outdated copying methods. Get 
facts on Rectigraph. Write Dept. 631 





would be interested in — a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
| 2201 M Street N. w. Washington, D. C. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM 
EXPERT SMOKERS 


PIPE LOVERS WHO 
RELISH THE 
.MOST EXPENSIVE 

TOBACCOS — 


Wen experts can’t tell the mild, 
smooth flavor of Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture from their costliest blends— 
man! this tobacco must have something! 
AN 8 TOBACCO BLEND 
“Country Doctor” contains no less than 
eight of the world’s finest tobaccos ! Each 
specially selected. All expertly blended to 
make a full-bodied smoke with richness 
...a “vintage” flavor ... pleasant fra- 
grance ... and no bite! 
NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Costliest blends can’t beat it for fine- 
tobacco enjoyment. Priced low. Try it! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor : 





Pipe Mitte 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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WMSPOVS 


Short, Short Story of a Ship ... A Co-ordinator 
For Submarine Defense? . . . Pessimism of Russians 


An important shipbuilder set up this 
record: He built, launched, delivered 
a cargo ship of 10,000 tons and saw 
that ship loaded with war materials, 
sail and be sunk by a German subma- 
rine, all within 90 days. 


* *& @ 


The British are more concerned over 
the continuing defeat of the U.S. 
Navy in its battle against submarines 
than they are over their own defeat 
by the German Army in Libya. 


x * 


Donald Nelson is about to move to 
the defensive in his explanation of 
why war industries are being per- 
mitted to shut down for lack of raw 
materials when civilian industries are 
permitted to continue to receive sup- 
plies of critical materials. War Pro- 
duction Board policies are to come in 
for much questioning. 


x *k *& 


Official Russian view of war develop- 
ments in Russia, as made known pri- 
vately here, is quite pessimistic. Rus- 
sian industry and Russian armies were 
hurt worse in 1941 than most British 
and American military officials were 
aware of. 


x kk 


American officers in England are un- 
der a rigid work schedule as a result 
of changes brought about by Lieut. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. There no 
longer is any time for long week-end 
relaxation. 


Se 8 @ 


Signs accumulate that Harry Hop- 
kins and civilian officials in the Lend- 
Lease Administration are having less 
and less to say about the direction of 
the war and the disposition of Amer- 
ican war materials. 


x * 


The biggest mystery in the whole 
Pacific war continues to be the reason 
why this country’s military forces per- 
mitted the Japanese to land and to 
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establish themselves in the Aleutian 
Islands without a shot being fired to 
stop them until they had set up shop. 
This mystery concerns the reason why 
American forces had not themselves 
occupied this American territory six 
months after war began. 


2.82 @ 


There is growing inside pressure for 
selection of an admiral with widest 
possible power to direct, single- 
handed, the antisubmarine warfare in 
this Hemisphere. At present there is 
reported to be a minimum of co-ord- 
ination between forces involved in this 
warfare. 


x «er 


President Roosevelt is able to say “I 
told you so” to his advisers on gas- 
oline rationing. When those advisers 
were urging nationwide rationing, Mr. 
Roosevelt moved cautiously, and now 
the need for nationwide gasoline re- 
strictions in order to conserve rubber, 
if drivers use cars carefully, is dimin- 
ishing. 
x kk 


A high-ranking Administration lead- 
er in Congress says that the rationing 
restrictions that Leon Henderson pro- 
poses may be needed, but that “Leon 
shouldn’t be so happy about it.” 


x * * 


The Treasury is reported to be behind 
moves to drive down the exchange 
value of the American dollar on 
“black bourses” in Latin America. 
Reason is that the Government wants 
to make the dollar as valueless as pos- 
sible to the Germans, who have gar- 
nered some $250,000,000 in U.S. cur- 
rency in Europe. 


xk * 


The White House really doesn’t ex- 
pect to get from Congress any direct 
legal power to fix wages, especially 
not this year. 


2eee?e 


Missions to London are being viewed 
in Washington as painless methods of 


ousting officials from former jobs, A 
number of high-placed civilians have 
been sent to London and have quietly 
vanished from public life. 


x** tk 


Anticipated labor shortages are not 
developing as expected. Lack of raw 
materials, in fact, is throwing workers 
out of jobs in a number of defense 
centers. This has slowed the tendency 
to hire women in war plants. 


x * 


Travelers returning from London re- 
port that the popularity of Anthony 
Eden is rising among the British, at 
the expense of the popularity of Win- 
ston Churchill. 


x * 


When newspapermen tried to tell the 
public what the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration now tells about the seri- 
ousness of ship losses at sea they ran 
smack into trouble with the censor- 
ship. 


x * * 


Claude Wickard, as farm secretary 
has come to the rescue of Leon Hen 
derson, as price controller, with a sub- 
sidy that may encourage a freer flow 
of meat to retail markets. Mr. Hen 
derson in the past had fought Mfg 
Wickard when the latter contende 
that a price incentive is needed 1 
bring the large farm production th 
war requires. 


zx 2 @ 


Indications that the war is going & 
be longer than officials first though 
is prompting the War Production 
Board to re-examine its plant expa 
sion program. This program had be 
curtailed in the interest of immediat 
production. 


x**k 


High Navy officials remain very séf 
sitive about the point that surface 
warships very seldom shoot at one an- 
other in this war, while the real fight- 
ing at sea goes on between warships 
and airplanes. 
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How to make a Four Roses Mint Julep: 
Place some mint in a bowl; cover with 
powdered sugar and a little water. 
Crush the mint or simply stir, as 


you prefer. Place mixture in bottom 


of tall glass or silver Julep cup. Fill 
glass with shaved ice. Pour in Four 
Garnish 
with mint. Let stand till the frost 
forms thick! 


Roses till glass is brimming. 


Start Your Own Mint Bed — FREE 
lt you will write us before Auvust 15, we'll 
send you a young plant of real Kentucky Blue- 
grass Spring Mint to start your Four Roses 
Vint Bed. Address: Frankfort Distilleries, 
Inc., 515 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky 


YOU'VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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“This war is different’’...even to the palate! Today, the scientifically 
concentrated Field Ration D of our parachute and armored troops not only packs 
600 nourishing calories within each tiny oblong, Sut tastes appetizing as a candy 
bar. That’s understandable... both the soldier’s “iron ration” and most good 
candies are flavored with vanillin. Thereby hangs a tale more important to 
your taste buds than you may have realized! 


The original vanilla of the Middle Ages came from the seed pods of tropical or- 
chids...a remote and uncertain source of supply. Then, in the late 1870's, it 
was discovered that-vanillin, “flavor element” of vanilla, could be derived from 
oil of cloves. If the story stopped there, however, Americans today might be 
without this most widely used of all flavors. And American foods, pastries, 
candies and ice creams might taste a lot flatter—more ersatz than edible. For 
oil of cloves comes from Java and Sumatra—now in Japanese hands—and from 
far-off Zanzibar, well in the war zone. 
But the story didn’t stop there. In 1928, Monsanto began large-scale production 
of vanillin from plentiful, domestic raw materials . . . producing a flavor identical 
with that derived from oil of cloves. Still later came Ethavan, Monsanto’s ethy| 
vanillin, with greatly increased flavoring strength, 
, pleasing aroma and lower cost. As a result, the 


words you see on foods or confections today, 





“flavored with vanillin” or “flavored with ethyl 


vanillin,” mean not only a quality-flavored product 
ONSAN TO but another chemical declaration of independence for 


America. Monsanto CHEmIcaAL Company, St. Louis. 





December 31, 1941” in recognition of production of 
ordnance materiel vital to our national defense.” 


“E™ FOR EXCELLENCE — The All Navy “E” 
burgee denoting the highest service accomplishments 
of the United States Navy—awarded to Monsanto 
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